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The  holly  and  the  ivy, 

Now  both  are  full  well  grown, 

Of  all  the  trees  that  are  in  the  wood, 
The  holly  bears  the  crown: 

0  the  rising  of  the  sun 
The  running  of  the  deer, 

The  flaying  of  the  merry  organ, 
Sweet  singing  in  the  choir. 
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Foreword 

RECENT  years  have  seen  music  in  our  schools  gradually  emerging 
from  its  former  place  as  the  Cinderella  of  the  curriculum.  Progressive 
educational  bodies  have  come  to  realize  that  self-expression  in  music 
is  not  only  delightful  in  itself  but  also  gives  the  child  a  great  advantage 
in  his  studies  as  a  whole.  Class  singing  is  rightly  recognized  as  the 
foundation  on  which  all  school  music  must  be  built,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  growing  demand  for  teachers  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  the  ability  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Both  experienced  teachers  and  beginners  will  find  much  food  for 
thought  in  the  present  volume. 

A  book  for  teachers  should  be  practical  and  well  informed.  Dr. 
Staton’s  is  both.  His  wide  knowledge  and  experience,  not  only  of 
school  singing  and  the  Musical  Competition  Festival,  but  also  in 
many  other  musical  fields,  renders  him  eminently  fitted  for  authorship 
of  such  a  book,  and  his  practical  common  sense  is  evident  on  every 
page  as  is  also  his  own  intense  interest  in  the  subject. 

Instruction  books  of  this  type,  while  admirable  in  other  respects, 
too  often  miss  their  mark  by  sheer  dullness.  No  one,  I  fancy,  will  find 
this  book  dull.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege,  as  I  have,  of 
co-operating  with  the  author  in  a  Musical  Competition  Festival, 
knows  that  he  possesses  a  ready  wit,  a  most  apt  vocabulary  and  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  inventing  illustrative  phrases  that  are  readily 
apprehended  and  not  easily  forgotten.  These  qualities,  so  desirable 
in  a  teacher,  are  positively  essential  in  a  teacher  of  teachers.  In  the 
volume,  as  on  the  platform,  Dr.  Staton’s  information  and  advice 
are  conveyed  in  readable  and  often  entertaining  form.  In  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  books  on  this  subject  now  on  the  market,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  Sweet  Singing  in  the  Choir  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 
by  teachers  and  would-be  teachers  of  school  music  in  all  English- 
speaking  countries. 

ERNEST  MacMILLAN 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 
December ,  1941 
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DURING  the  past  three  years,  the  author  has  been  privileged  to 
hear  the  singing  in  many  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  including  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Canada.  Many  visits  were  also  made  to  convents 
and  mission  schools  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  to  universities,  state 
colleges,  and  public  schools  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Some  of  these  institutions  were  fortunate  in  having  on  their  staffs 
excellent  musicians  experienced  in  the  art  of  teaching  music  in  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility  for  the  musical  training  of  many 
children  often  rested  with  a  noble  army  of  general  practitioners,  who 
were  expected  to  be  equally  conversant  with  the  larynx  and 
logarithms,  flora  and  faulty  intonation,  sixteenth  notes1  and  sixteenth- 
century  history. 

How  often  I  longed  to  help  a  young  teacher  in  a  one-room  school, 
who  was  struggling  to  produce  euphony  from  seven  children — boys 
and  girls  of  ages  varying  from  six  to  fourteen,  who  constituted  the 
whole  personnel  of  the  school.  Could  no  help  be  given  to  that  young 
teacher,  seated  at  a  school  piano,  her  foot  placed  permanently  on  the 
sustaining  pedal,  struggling  to  play  every  sixteenth  note  in  the 
accompaniment,  with  a  technique  limited  to  eighth  notes  of  a  slow 
tempo? 

How  grateful  was  the  teacher  at  the  mission  school  in  Ceylon, 
when,  with  a  little  help  from  the  author,  her  beat  was  made  more 
expressive  and  significant. 

Something  must  be  done  about  the  intonation  of  those  children. 
Could  not  the  children  of  the  Empire  be  taught  to  realize  more 
forcibly  the  beauty  and  flexibility  of  the  English  language  in  song? 

Hon.  Ivan  Schulz,  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba,  Canada, 
gave  the  author  an  opportunity  for  affording  such  help  to  teachers 
by  engaging  him  to  conduct,  with  Mr.  Steuart  Wilson,  a  two  weeks’ 
Summer  School  in  a  lovely  part  of  that  province  at  Singoosh  Lake. 
Other  schools  were  later  directed  in  British  Columbia  and  Ontario. 

1  On  the  American  continent,  semiquavers  are  more  frequently  called  sixteenth 
notes,  quavers  eighth  notes,  crotchets  quarter  notes,  minims  half  notes,  and  the 
semibreve  a  whole  note. 
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Since  that  time  many  of  the  students  have  suggested  that  the 
lectures  should  be  published  in  a  permanent  form,  but  the  author 
was  loth  to  add,  in  war  time,  to  the  large  number  of  excellent  books 
on  the  subject  already  existing.  He  has,  however,  finally  acceeded 
to  these  requests,  in  the  hope  that  the  written  word  may  be  found 
as  helpful  and  lucid  to  the  general  reader,  and  as  well  received  as  was 
the  spoken  word  at  Singoosh.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that 
a  book  of  this  nature  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  many  of  the  ideas,  expounded  briefly,  will  be  developed 
by  the  skill,  personality,  and  experience  of  the  teacher;  and  that 
whether  in  charge  of  the  music  in  a  one-room  school,  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  the  reader  may  be  aroused  to  fresh  enthusiasm  and 
inventiveness  in  dealing  with  the  singing  class. 

Any  further  scruples  of  publishing  in  war  time  were  overcome 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  following  words  of  William  Morris,  seen  in 
the  studio  of  a  friend  in  Vancouver: 

Meanwhile,  if  these  hours  be  dark,  at  least  do  not  let  us  sit  deedless,  like  fools 
and  fine  gentlemen,  thinking  the  common  toil  not  good  enough  for  us  and  beaten  by 
the  muddle:  but  rather  let  us  work  like  good  fellows,  trying  by  some  dim  candle¬ 
light  to  set  our  workshop  ready,  against  tomorrow’s  sunlight. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  J.F.S. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Phe  Qlass^R^om  Piano  and  Pianist 

ALTHOUGH  schools  exist  in  which  there  is  no  pianoforte,  educational 
authorities  generally  concede  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  assembly  hall  or  the  school  auditorium.  More  generous 
and  far-seeing  authorities  may  provide  instruments  in  several  of  the 
class  rooms,  or  they  may  even  establish  a  special  room,  equipped  with 
phonograph,  records,  radio,  pianoforte,  and  a  library  of  suitable  books. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  however,  that  many  school  boards  who  are  very 
generous  in  providing  adequate  equipment  for  the  art  room,  the 
laboratory,  the  manual  training  or  woodworking  department,  and  the 
gymnasium,  fail  lamentably  in  supplying  material  for  the  development 
of  music  in  the  school.  While  every  child  is  furnished  with  a  textbook 
in  history,  geography,  English  and  mathematics,  few  schools,  outside 
the  United  States,  provide  each  child  with  copies  of  songs.  Copyright 
laws  are  broken  thousands  of  times  every  day  by  teachers  writing 
copyright  songs  on  the  blackboard,  while  the  pianist  uses  the  only 
purchased  copy.  One  sees  expensive  telephone  systems,  radios  and 
cine  projectors  installed  in  schools  where  the  piano  is  a  disgrace — in 
fact,  the  words  “school  piano”  generally  conjure  up  visions  of  the 
piano  at  its  worst. 

On  economic  grounds  alone,  a  good  piano  should  be  installed  in  all 
schools.  It  will  last  longer;  repairs  will  be  less  frequent,  owing  to  the 
better  quality  of  all  materials  used;  and  it  will  remain  in  tune  longer. 
It  is  on  aesthetic  grounds  however  that  the  strongest  plea  is  made. 
As  an  examiner  of  many  young  piano  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  author  has  seen  some  astonishing  feats  of  digital  dexterity 
by  pianists  of  school  age,  but  rarely  has  he  heard  an  equivalent 
standard  of  tonal  beauty  achieved,  and  one  wonders  if  the  tone  of 
the  average  school  piano  has  not  sometimes  been  the  measure  of  the 
young  player’s  feeling  for  tone  quality. 

A  child’s  rhythmic  interest  may  be  awakened  to  a  limited  degree 
on  a  poor  instrument,  but  not  the  sense  of  tonal  beauty. 
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WHAT  TYPE  OF  PIANO  IS  DESIRABLE? 

The  first  essential  is  that  it  should  have  beautiful  quality  of  tone. 
The  authority  which  provides  good  pictures  in  the  school  for  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils  should  see  that  the  tone  of  the  school  piano  does  not 
offend  their  ears. 

The  instrument  should  be  kept  in  tune,  and  at  the  correct  pitch. 
This  is  generally  accepted  as  440  vibrations  for  the  A  above  middle  C. 
A  tuning  fork  at  this  pitch  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
school,  so  that  the  pitch  may  be  tested  from  time  to  time,  as  lazy 
piano  tuners  are  often  remiss  in  this  respect.  Many  children  have 
acute  memories  for  pitch,  and  the  author  has  heard  disastrous  results 
at  competitions  when  the  children  were  accompanied  at  the  correct 
pitch,  but  had  rehearsed  with  a  school  piano  which  was  below  pitch. 

Where  space  and  finances  allow,  a  horizontal  half-size  grand 
pianoforte  is  the  best  type,  as  the  tone  and  action  are  generally  better 
and  the  teacher  can  see  the  class  while  seated  at  the  instrument.  A 
good  upright  model  is  preferable,  however,  to  a  baby-grand  size. 

CARE  OF  THE  PIANO 

Having  obtained  a  good  instrument,  it  should  be  well  cared  for. 

The  Piano  should  be  locked  when  not  in  use,  and  it  should  not  be 
placed  near  hot-air  inlets  or  radiators,  nor  in  a  draughty  or  damp 
place.  A  position  should  be  chosen  from  which  it  will  have  to  be 
moved  as  little  as  possible,  and  if  moving  is  necessary  the  piano  should 
have  castors  or  other  mechanical  aids  to  transportation.  Special, 
large  castors  are  obtainable. 

The  Keys  (ivory  keys  are  much  pleasanter  to  use  than  composi¬ 
tion)  should  be  kept  clean.  Dirty,  sticky  keys  are  objectionable  to 
the  touch  and  unhealthy. 

The  Pedals  should  function  properly  and  should  not  squeak.  The 
sustaining  pedal  should  damp  the  strings  effectively,  and  the  accom¬ 
panist  should  know  at  what  point  it  is  effective  in  attack  and  release. 

The  Top  Lid  should  be  closed  when  the  piano  is  not  in  use,  and 
extraneous  odds  and  ends  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  inside  the 
instrument.  The  piano  should  not  be  used  as  a  sideboard-cum- 
bookcase. 
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The  Drop  Lid — special  sheets  of  celluloid  are  obtainable  for 
attaching  to  the  inside  of  the  lid.  These  prevent  the  fingers  of  the 
player  from  scratching  the  drop  lid. 

The  Interior,  and  action  generally,  should  be  kept  clean.  Connec¬ 
tions  for  the  vacuum  cleaner  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

The  Music  Stand  should  be  large,  firm,  and  adjustable,  or  at  a 
suitable  permanent  angle. 

This  is  the  ideal,  which  may  not  always  be  reached.  However, 
assuming  that  a  piano  is  provided — and  it  should  here  be  said  that 
reed  organs  or  harmoniums  should  not  be  used  as  they  encourage 
nasal  tone  and  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  singers — a  few  hints  on 
accompaniment  and  accompanists  may  be  useful. 


THE  IDEAL  ACCOMPANIST 

The  qualities  of  the  ideal  class-singing  accompanist  are  many. 
Here  are  a  few: 

1.  Good  Brain — Good  Eais — Good  Eyes — Good  Fingers — Good 
Humour. 

2.  The  ability  to  grasp  quickly  the  conductor’s  ideas  and  inten¬ 
tions. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  harmony. 

4.  A  sense  of  blend,  balance,  and  tone  colour. 

5.  The  ability  to  play  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts  from  a  vocal 
score. 

6.  The  power  of  incorporating  the  melody  of  a  song  into  a  skeleton 
accompaniment,  so  that  an  idea  of  the  complete  song  may  be  played 
to  the  class. 

7.  A  strong  rhythmic  sense. 

8.  A  sense  of  fitness  of  tempo. 

9.  Some  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the  voice. 

10.  A  sense  of  orchestral  colour. 

11.  An  alert  and  resourceful  mind,  capable  of  dealing  with  all  kinds 
of  emergencies. 

All  these  qualities  will  rarely  be  found  in  the  average  class  accom¬ 
panist,  but  to  possess  as  many  as  possible  should  be  the  aim. 
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VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  ACCOMPANIMENT 
In  order  to  help  the  less  experienced  accompanist,  the  following 
examples  are  given  to  illustrate  various  types  of  accompaniment. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  in  school  songs  is  the  simple  arpeggio 
type,  illustrated  in 

Example  i.  From  Longing  for  Spring  (Mozart),  A  Song  Book,  No.  60.1 


Voice 


Piano 


k 


Merrily 

Key  E\>  |:d  I  d 


m  |s 


a.  - 


m 


Come 

Were 


k 


We 

Merrily 


soon, 

sick 

want 


come  soon, 
of  win 
to  make 


m 


£ 


4  4  J  4  % 

Expression  as  in  voice  part 


% 


:d' 


2 


sweet 

try 

a 


£ 


1  In  order  to  make  the  book  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  greatest  number  of  readers, 

it  was  felt  that  where  possible  the  music  illustrations  used  should  be  taken  from  some 

representative  collection  of  school  songs  which  was  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Most  of  the  examples,  therefore,  have  been  taken  from  A  Song  Book  edited  by 

Ethel  M.  Kinley,  published  by  Clarke,  Irwin  &  Company  Limited,  Toronto.  This  is 
an  excellent  selection,  available  in  pianoforte  and  melody  editions. 
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and  Example  2.  From  On  Wings  of  Song  (Mendelssohn),  A  Song 
Book,  No.  75. 


In  this  type  of  accompaniment,  the  sustaining  pedal  plays  a  very 
important  part,  and  the  player  should  realize  that  Example  2,  when 
reduced  to  chords,  would  appear  as,  and  should  be  pedalled  as  indi¬ 
cated  in 

Example  3. 


3J 

rs 

_ 

1 

J 

7 

il-  r* 

l  L 

L 

11 : 

— 11 - 

A  ,  A  ,  A  ,  j 


y;;y,  *  |  ::f^|  p  |  f 
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Note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  chord,  the  pedal  is  always 
depressed  immediately  after  the  chord  (shown  in  the  pedal  markings 
by  the  sixteenth  rest).1 

The  bass  notes  forming  the  foundation  of  the  harmony  must  be 
played  firmly.  In  fact,  the  first  commandment  of  the  school  accom¬ 
panist  should  be  “Thy  foundation  bass  notes  shall  always  be  played 
firmly.”  The  sixteenth  notes  must  be  played  equally  and  quietly,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid 

Example  4. 


! 

4 

\ 


This  song  in  its  complete  form  illustrates  other  points,  such  as 
sequential  basses,  which  must  be  felt  and  shaped  by  the  player.  The 
bass  of  bars  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  will  therefore  be  played  as  in 

Example  5. 


The  song  ends  with  two  chords,  marked  pp.  Many  accompanists, 
in  their  anxiety  to  play  these  with  expression,  play  only  with  repres¬ 
sion,  and  the  result  is  two  meaningless,  filleted  chords,  with  a  charac¬ 
terless  bass,  and  probably  a  couple  of  notes  which  fail  to  sound  at  all. 
Therefore,  make  your  soft  passages  significant. 

The  style  of  accompaniment  illustrated  by  Example  1  can  sound 
very  commonplace  and  reminiscent  of  the  introductory  “till  ready” 
of  a  comic  song.  As  in  Example  2,  the  bass  notes  must  be  firm  and 
musical,  and  the  eighth  note  triplets  played  softly  and  evenly,  not  as 
in  Example  6. 

1  See  footnote,  p.  vii. 
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Another  type  of  accompaniment  often  met  with,  consisting  of 
reiterated  chords  in  the  right  hand,  is  shown  in 

Example  7.  From  To  Music  (Schubert),  A  Song  Book,  No.  77. 


Voice 


$ 


Moderato 


Piano 


3 


N . J  f.  f  1 


pp  1.  0  Mu-  sic 
p  2.  0  Mu  -  sic 


Moderato 


V 


expression  as  in 
voice  part 


m  l 


m 


How  tiresomely  reminiscent  of  the  cheap  Victorian  ballad  this  can 
sound,  unless  played  with  due  regard  for  rhythmic  and  dynamic  con¬ 
siderations.  The  melody  of  the  left  hand  must  stand  out  as  though 
played  on  the  ’cello,  and  the  right  hand  eighth  notes  must  be  played 
as  in 


Example  8. 


rrrr 


These  notes  should  suggest  the  upper  stringed  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  playing  a  soft  pulsating  background  to  the  main  left-hand 
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theme.  Mere  stodgy  repetition  of  chords,  all  on  one  tonal  level,  must 
be  avoided. 

Another  well-known  figure  of  accompaniment  consists  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Alberti  Bass,  so  called  after  the  eighteenth-century 
Italian  composer  of  that  name.  In  this  accompaniment  the  left  hand 
plays  eighth  notes  round  simple  chords  as  in 

Example  9. 


1 

2 

9— 

3 

W- 

4  5 

— : 

6 

•— 

7 

#— 

8 

0-\ 

_ 

r~ 

Nd 

W 

to.  #to.  #  to.  # 


In  the  hands  of  a  second-rate  composer,  this  figure  is  a  dangerous  one 
to  use,  and  when  played  by  a  second-rate  pianist  it  is  unbearable. 
Judicious  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal,  as  indicated  on  notes- 1  and  5, 
to  punctuate  the  implied  harmonies,  and  a  soft  quiet  tone  on  the  notes 
numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  7,  8,  are  required  if  the  commonplace  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  second  great  commandment  of  the  accompanist  should  be: 
“Thou  shalt  have  rhythm.”  A  child’s  first  instinct  is  rhythmic,  and 
the  school  accompanist  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  keep  his1  rhythm 
alive. 

March  rhythm  is  often  met  with  in  school  songs,  and  immediately 
the  class  pianist  plays  the  first  bar  of  the  introduction  of  a  march 
song  the  children  should  feel  vitalized,  and  the  “STRONG  weak; 
STRONG,  weak;  LEFT,  right;  LEFT,  right”  rhythm  should  com¬ 
municate  itself  to  the  class. 

Play  the  next  example  in  two  ways  and  note  the  difference.  First 
play  every  chord  with  equal  tone,  dull  lifeless  touch  and  weak  basses; 
then  play  it  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  first  beat,  a  medium  accent  on 
the  third  beat,  and  the  intermediate  notes  with  a  light,  crisp  touch, 
together  with  vital  tone  on  the  E  flat  of  the  left  hand,  and  pedal 
changes  on  the  first  and  third  beats.  Immediately  the  children’s  feet 
tingle  to  step  out,  and  Jimmy  Brown,  who  normally  looks  upon  music 
merely  as  an  amusement  for  little  girls,  sits  up  and  takes  notice. 

1  The  “h  is”  is  conventional;  probably  the  majority  of  school  accompanists  is 
feminine! 
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Example  io.  From  Nursery  Marching  Song  (Cyril  Winn).1 
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If,  in  the  course  of  a  march  tune,  florid  passages  appear,  the  six¬ 
teenth  notes  must  be  played  firmly,  with  no  sense  of  rush,  and  the 
march  rhythm  must  not  be  impeded  by  the  florid  nature  of  the 
accompaniment. 


Example  II. 


Similarly,  Example  12  may  be  played  with  no  contrast  of  tone 
between  the  quarter  and  half  notes  of  the  left  hand,  with  lifeless 
sixteenth  notes  in  the  right  hand,  weak  bass  notes,  and  all  in  mezzo 
forte.  Or  it  may  be  played  with  staccato  mezzo  forte  quarter  notes  in 
the  left  hand,  resonant,  full-toned  forte  half  notes,  and  crisp,  cheeky 
sixteenth  notes  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  anvil  resounding  once  in 
each  bar.  A  picture  of  the  village  smithy,  with  its  mighty  anvil  and 
its  big  and  little  hammers,  is  conjured  up  immediately. 

1  By  permission  of  W.  Paxton  &  Company  Limited,  London,  England. 
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Example  12.  From  The  Blacksmith’ s  Sweetheart  (Brahms),  The 
Song  Book,  No.  70. 


Allegro  (ma  non  troppo) 


Of  all  accompaniments,  the  most  often  badly  treated  is  that  to  the 
school  hymn,  with  which  the  day  usually  begins.  Too  frequently  this 
accompaniment  consists  of  a  series  of  chords,  played  incorrectly,  with 
no  sense  of  shape,  rhythm,  or  word  values.  Irrespective  of  word 
stresses,  the  bar  line  becomes  a  sign  for  an  accent.  Make  it  a  rule  that 
your  accents  follow  the  rules  of  the  spoken  word.  Recite  the  words, 
noting  the  strong,  medium,  and  weak  accents,  and  apply  these  in  your 
playing.  Notice,  also,  the  melodic  shape  of  the  tune;  where  words  and 
music  are  happily  wedded  the  climax  of  tune  and  words  will  coincide. 
A  young  child,  reciting  the  words  “God  bless  the  ruler  of  this  house”, 
would  probably  say  “God  bless  the  rider  of  this  house ”,  whereas  a  more 
experienced  person  would  delete  the  accent  on  the  word  “of”.  So,  in 
playing 

Example  13. 
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God  bless  the  rul  -  er  of  this  house 


to  these  words,  the  accompanist  should  feel  the  main  accents  fall  on 
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“ruler”  and  “house”.  In  beginning  the  phrase,  the  player  snould  see 
the  end,  and  instead  of 

Example  14. 


God  bless  the  rul  -  er  of  this  house 


played  with  tiresome  alternating  jog-trot  accents,  he  should  feel  it  as 
Example  1 5. 


with  a  light  staccato  on  “God”,  a  firm  tone  on  “bless”,  and  a  gradual 
moving  onwards  tonally  to  “ruler”,  treating  the  word  “of”  as  part  of 
a  legato,  diminuendo  phrase,  ending  with  a  slight  stress  on  “house”. 

The  following  are  a  few  axioms  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
school  hymn: 

1.  The  word  stresses  must  have  first  consideration. 

2.  The  hymn  should  be  played  over  at  the  tempo  at  which  it  is  to 
be  sung;  a  complete  sentence  should  be  played,  and  the  accents  should 
be  those  required  by  the  words  of  that  sentence. 

3.  Drive  and  urge  can  be  given  to  an  important  word  by  playing 
the  previous  chord  with  a  light  staccato,  and  the  unimportant  syllable 
with  a  legato  touch: 


Example  16. 


4.  Play  correct  harmonies,  and  do  not  thicken  the  texture  by 
adding  extra  notes  to  the  left  hand.  Conversely,  the  right  hand  may 
sometimes  be  strengthened. 

5.  Vary  your  staccato  and  legato,  according  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  words. 
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6.  Bear  in  mind  the  climaxes. 

7.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  all  the  notes  of  a  chord,  where 
unimportant  syllables  are  concerned. 

Example  17.  Example  18. 


Similarly,  in  accompanying  any  part  song,  where  the  accompani¬ 
ment  is  merely  a  duplication  of  the  voice  parts,  the  word  stresses 
should  be  observed  by  the  player.  “There  is  a  lady”  should  be  played 
as 

Example  19. 
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There  is  a  la-dy 


not  as  Example  20. 
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The  “lady”  will  then  have  at  least  graciousness  of  outline,  and  the 
oratorical  values  of  the  words  will  be  communicated  to  the  singers. 
In  such  cases,  the  accompanist  must  breathe  with  the  choir  in  the 
phrasing,  and  any  individuality  in  the  inner  parts  must  be  noted  for 
special  attention. 

In  accompanying  songs  by  modern  composers,  such  as  Peter 
Warlock,  Armstrong  Gibbs,  Herbert  Howells,  and  many  others,  it  is 
important  that  the  notes  be  played  with  a  suitable  tone  colour.  If  the 
discord  employed  is  a  fierce  one,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  composer  ff, 
it  must  be  played  so.  To  play  it  softly  and  timorously  would  suggest 
to  the  listener  that  the  accompanist  was  sight  reading  and  playing 
wrong  notes.  The  nettle  should  be  grasped  firmly.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  passages  as  Example  21  by  Armstrong  Gibbs,  in  which  the 
composer  illustrates  voices  fading  into  the  distance,  can  only  be 
effective  if  played  ppp  as  indicated  by  the  composer,  and  the  discord 
on  the  first  beat  of  the  second  bar  must  dissolve  into  its  resolution  on 
the  last  two  eighth  notes.  Needless  to  say,  notational  accuracy  is 
especially  important  in  such  accompaniments. 

Example  21.  From  The  Call  of  the  Moon  Children  (Armstrong  Gibbs) 

Curwen  Edition  71836. 1 
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ADAPTATION  OF  ACCOMPANIMENTS 

The  accompaniment  of  many  songs  is  beyond  the  limited  technical 
equipment  of  some  school  pianists,  and  in  such  cases,  the  music  must 
be  simplified.  In  doing  this,  four  things  are  necessary: 

1  By  permission  of  J.  Curwen  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
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1.  The  accompanist  must  realize  his  technical  limitations. 

2.  A  skeleton  of  the  harmony  must  be  retained. 

3.  The  rhythmic  outline  must  be  preserved. 

4.  The  fundamental  bass  notes  must  be  played  firmly. 

The  simplification  must  be  worked  out  previously,  not  left  to  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  final  bars  of  Balfour  Gardiner’s  unison 
song,  Cargoes,  will  illustrate  the  procedure.  The  original  accompani¬ 
ment  is 

Example  22.  From  Cargoes  (Balfour  Gardiner).1 


This  is  clumsy  in  the  hands  of  an  inefficient  accompanist,  and  it  should 
be  simplified  as 

Example  23. 


Molto  allegro 
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Where  decorative  figures  occur,  work  out  the  best  fingering  for 
your  hand;  write  it  in  the  copy  and  use  it  always.  Do  not  rely  on  an 
improvised  fingering  each  time  the  passage  is  played  or  untidiness 
will  result. 


1  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Novello  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SONG 

The  introduction  to  a  school  song  is  often  maltreated.  It  should 
be  played  at  the  correct  tempo,  and  with  suitable  tone.  The  mood 
must  be  created,  and  a  ritard  must  not  be  introduced  (unless 
specifically  asked  for  by  the  composer)  immediately  prior  to  the  vocal 
entry. 

The  introduction  is  an  integral  part  of  the  composition,  and  it 
prepares  the  minds  of  audience  and  singer  for  the  song  which  follows. 
If  the  introduction  consists  merely  of  two  chords,  they  should  be 
played  rhythmically. 

If  a  chord  is  to  be  played  prior  to  an  unaccompanied  performance, 
it  should  be  played  in  the  mood  of  the  song,  i.e.,  pp  for  a  quiet  song, 
and  louder  for  one  of  a  more  strenuous  nature.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken  that  a  pp  chord  is  played  with  sufficient  tone  to  be  heard  by 
the  singers  who  are  most  remote  from  the  instrument.  The  first 
soprano  note  should  generally  be  played  as  the  top  note  of  the  chord, 
and  the  bass  note  can  be  repeated  softly  two  octaves  lower  in  order  to 
get  a  warm,  full  tone: 

Example  24. 


USE  OF  THE  PEDALS 

The  use  (or  misuse)  of  the  sustaining  pedal,  commonly  spoken  of 
as  the  “loud  pedal”,  should  here  be  notejl.  Space  will  not  allow  a  long 
treatise  on  this  subject,  but  suitable  books  for  the  study  of  pedal 
technique  are  noted  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  principal  points  to 
note  are: 
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This  pedal  is  used  for  sustaining  notes  belonging  to  the  same 
harmony,  which  cannot  be  held  by  the  fingers;  thus  it  enriches  the 
sound. 

It  should  generally  be  depressed  immediately  after  the  chord  is 
played,  and  released  immediately  the  keys  are  depressed  for  the  new 
harmony. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  released  with  every  change  of 
harmony.  It  is  n<?t  a  footrest,  nor  should  it  be  used  as  a  very  present 
help  in  times  of  digital  difficulties. 

The  ear  must  be  the  final  guide.  “Pedal  with  thine  ears”  should  be 
the  pianist's  third  commandment. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  use  of  the  soft  pedal,  except  that 
accompanists  should  learn  to  play  softly  without  its  continual  use, 
reserving  it  for  special,  delicate  effects. 

WHAT  THE  GOOD  ACCOMPANIST  SHOULD  DO 

The  accompanist  should  always  listen  to  the  quality  of  tone  being 
produced,  and,  whether  he  plays  softly  or  loudly,  there  should  always 
be  beauty  and  character  in  his  tone.  A  sensitive  player  can  make 
even  a  school  piano  of  the  worst  type  lose  some  of  its  hardness  of 
tone.  Listen!  Listen  for  balance,  blend  and  all  that  is  connoted  in 
a  good  ensemble.  Do  not  hit,  and  do  not  tinkle.  Adequacy  of  support, 
without  aggression,  should  be  the  motto. 

The  accompanist  must  have  a  sense  of  climax,  and  build  up  the 
tone  gradually  and  inexorably  to  the  climax.  A  crescendo  is  often 
started  too  loudly  and  suddenly,  and  the  climax  is  reached  too  soon. 
Bear  in  mind  the  six  degrees  of  tone,  pp ,  p,  mp,  mf,  f,  ff. 

During  rehearsal  the  accompanist  should  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  class  by  various  means: 

( a )  Increasing  the  rhythmic  interest  of  a  song  by  use  of  dynamic 
accents  and  added  decorative  figures. 

( b )  By  judicious  amplifying  of  chords,  or  by  doubling  interesting 
melodies  in  the  voice  parts. 

(c)  By  heightening  climaxes,  by  colouring  words;  or  by  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  orchestra. 

In  fact,  the  ideal  school  accompanist  should  not  only  be  a  good 
musician;  he  must,  as  Dr.  Reginald  Jacques  once  said,  be  able  to 
“fake”. 
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Another  important  function  of  the  school  accompanist  is  to  come 
to  the  rescue  in  the  correction  of  pitch.  He  must  first  of  all  ask  him¬ 
self  if  he  is  a  contributory  cause  of  this  distressing  fault.  If  his 
rhythm  is  sluggish,  his  modulations  indecisive,  his  tone  lifeless,  his 
basses  weak,  and  if  he  plays  wrong  notes,  the  pitch  of  the  singing  class 
is  bound  to  suffer.  If  the  pianist  has  none  of  these  faults,  and  flatten¬ 
ing  occurs,  he  must  come  to  the  rescue  at  the  first  sign  of  loss  of  pitch. 
Momentary  duplication  of  a  voice  part  or  slight  anticipation  of  an 
awkward  chromatic  note  or  interval  will  help.  If  the  accompaniment 
lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  piano,  it  will  sometimes  be  of  assistance  to 
play  it  an  octave  higher.  The  point  to  remember,  however,  is  that  the 
pianist  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  loss  of  pitch,  and  he 
must  not  wait  for  several  bars  before  trying  some  expedient  to  correct 
it. 

Where  there  is  loss  of  pitch  over  a  sustained  chord  in  the  accom¬ 
paniment,  as  in 

Example  25. 


it  might  be  played  momentarily  as  in 


Example  26. 


in  order  to  obtain  more  support. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  sharpen  in  ff,  it  may  sometimes  be 
checked  by  suddenly  playing  very  softly,  or  by  stopping  entirely,  for 
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one  or  two  bars;  this  is  especially  effective  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
conductor  relaxes,  diminishes  the  velocity  and  the  length  of  his  beat, 
and  brings  it  nearer  to  his  body. 

When  an  accompaniment  modulates  suddenly  to  a  somewhat 
remote  key  by  means  of  an  interlude,  such  modulation  must  be  played 
firmly  so  that  the  new  tonality  may  be  grasped  by  the  singers.  Other¬ 
wise  a  weak  entry  of  the  voice  part  will  result. 

The  art  of  transposing  a  semitone  or  a  tone  higher  or  lower  should 
be  practised.  It  is  often  helpful  during  the  learning  of  a  song  to  be 
able  to  play  an  accompaniment  a  tone  lower  if  the  voice  part  lies  in  a 
high  tessitura  for  a  considerable  period. 

Familiarity  with  the  chord  known  as  the  dominant  seventh  (soh, 
te,  ray,  fah)  will  be  helpful  during  the  singing  of  exercises  in  modu¬ 
lating  from  one  key  to  that  a  semitone  higher. 

Example  27. 


etc. 


The  accompanist  who  can  ornament  this  by  various  decorative  notes 
will  always  uiake  a  rhythmic  appeal  to  children. 

Example  28. 
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Ability  to  play  skeleton  accompaniments  to  simple  vocal  exercises, 
similar  to  those  given  in  the  chapter  on  voice  training,  is  also  a  useful 
asset. 

One  of  the  most  useful  accomplishments  is  the  power  of  incor¬ 
porating  voice  and  accompaniment  into  an  interesting  whole.  The 
accompaniment  is  often  so  independent  and  offers  so  little  support 
during  the  early  stages  of  learning  a  song,  that  in  such  cases  the 
accompanist  must  -sometimes  reduce  decorative  passages  to  their 
component  chords.  Example  29  shows  the  procedure. 

Example  29.  From  Grasshopper  Green  (Colin  Taylor),  A  Song  Book, 

No.  80. 

(As  printed  in  the  copy) 
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The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  future  success  of  a  song 
depends  largely  on  the  way  it  is  attacked  in  the  early  stages. 

In  accompanying  two-  and  three-part  songs,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
real  bass  of  the  chord  often  appears  in  the  left  hand  of  the  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  this  note  should  balance  the  vocal  texture,  and  complete  the 
harmony. 

Where  the  teacher  is  also  the  pianist,  he  must  be  ambidextrous,  in 
order  to  convey  the  time  with  his  right  hand  and  a  framework  of  the 
accompaniment  with  the  left.  This  needs  much  practice  and 
experience. 

Much  has  been  left  unsaid,  but  if  the  accompanist  has  realized 
that  he  is  a  co-operator  who  has  a  definite  part  to  play,  as  in  any 
ensemble  performance,  and  that  he  is  not  a  soloist,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  to  success. 

Finally  it  should  be  said:  It  is  necessary  to  practise  your  accom¬ 
paniments. 

Books  Recommended 

Bowen,  York:  Pedalling  the  Modern  Piano.  Oxford. 

Evans,  Edward:  How  to  Accompany  at  the  Piano.  W.  Reeves. 

Farjeon,  H.:  The  Art  of  Pedalling.  2  vols.  J.  Williams. 

Lindo,  A.  H T he  Art  of  Accompaniment.  Schirmer. 

Rowley,  A.,  and  Tobin,  J.  R.:  Harmonisation  at  the  Piano.  J.  Williams. 

Venino,  :  A  Pedal  Method.  Schubert. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Make  sweet  melody,  sing  many  songs, 
that  thou  may’st  be  remembered.  Isaiah 

The  Training  of  Qhildren  s  "Voices 

THE  normal  girl  sings  or  croons  from  a  very  early  age;  I  use  the  word 
“croon”  meaning  a  beautiful,  soft,  plaintive  sound,  not  the  nauseous, 
unsavoury  slidings  and  bleatings  of  the  modern  “blues”  singer. 
Generally  speaking,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  boy,  who  needs  more 
coaxing  before  he  will  attempt  to  sing.  As  the  boy  constitutes  the 
more  difficult  problem  for  the  class  teacher  of  singing,  we  shall  deal 
with  the  subject  of  tone  production  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  boy’s  voice.  Most  of  what  follows,  however,  applies  to  children’s 
singing  in  general. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  a  teacher  that,  though  he  may 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  physiology  of  the  voice,  resonance, 
registers,  and  the  technique  of  tone  production,  unless  he  knows  all 
about  the  boy  as  a  species,  he  is  doomed  to  failure.  Many  teachers 
are  afraid  of  tackling  the  job  of  training  boys’  voices,  feeling  that 
very  special  knowledge  is  required,  and  that  there  is  something 
mysterious  in  the  technique  required  in  producing  lovely  sounds 
from  a  boys’  choir. 

Three  things  are  necessary: 

( a )  Understanding  the  boy. 

( b )  Understanding  the  production  and  the  correct  use  of  the 
head  voice. 

( c )  Patience. 

Teachers  in  the  Dominions  have  special  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  fewer  church  choirs  in  which  boys  can  find  an  outlet 
for  their  activities  as  singers.  There  is  no  cathedral  nor  parish  church 
tradition,  though  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  there  are 
enthusiasts  who  are  developing  splendid  male  choirs  in  their  churches. 
Another  difficulty  presents  itself  in  that  the  lads  of  the  Dominions 
appear  to  lose  their  soprano  voices  earlier  than  in  Great  Britain.  In 
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the  average  secondary  school  in  Canada,  there  are  very  few  boys  with 
unbroken  voices.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  period  of  a  boy’s  effective 
usefulness  as  a  soprano  is  more  limited  than  in  Great  Britain.  Again, 
in  the  Dominions  there  are  far  fewer  opportunities  for  lads’  choirs  in 
schools,  owing  to  the  co-educational  system.  Outside  Britain,  most 
boys  are  trained  with  girls  throughout  their  school  careers.  This  is 
not  ideal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy  soprano.  He  is  apt  to 
lose  something  of  the  natural  brilliance  of  tone  associated  with  a 
well-trained  boy’s  voice.  Then  too,  the  boy,  being  the  much  more 
shy  animal,  has  a  great  antipathy  for  doing  anything  ridiculous  in 
front  of  a  girl  classmate.  There  are  still  many  lads  who  feel  that 
singing  is  a  girl’s  job,  and  a  somewhat  childish  occupation,  especially 
if  they  are  asked  to  sing  cradle  songs  or  others  of  a  feminine  type. 
English  boys,  brought  up  in  the  choir-boy  tradition,  have  fewer  of 
these  inhibitions  than  their  cousins  across  the  sea. 

The  average  untrained  healthy  lad,  when  thinking  in  terms  of 
making  noises  from  his  neck,  associates  those  noises  with  physical 
effort,  an  effort  which  increases  as  he  sings  up  the  scale.  The  teacher’s 
exertions  in  the  early  stages  have  to  be  directed  solely  to  proving  that 
with  a  little  knack  and  patience  the  boy  can  produce  high  notes  of 
soaring  beauty  without  forcing,  grimacing,  frowning,  or  suffering 
mental  and  physical  torture.  And  what  lovely  notes  they  are  when 
produced  properly:  pure,  but  not  white,  warm,  but  not  sentimental, 
resonant,  but  not  noisy. 

The  American  continent,  however,  though  it  does  not  make  much 
use  of  the  beauty  of  boys’  singing,  is  developing  magnificent  bands 
and  orchestras,  and  British  readers  would  be  amazed  at  the  calibre, 
number  and  size  of  some  of  the  secondary  school  bands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  As  an  Englishman,  one  wishes  that  the  American 
boys  could  sing  more  and  that  our  boys  could  be  given  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  the  instrumental  side.  The  writer  has  heard 
school  bands  in  the  Middle  West  of  the  United  States  with  as  many 
as  no  players,  give  a  really  musical  performance  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth  Symphony. 

The  boys’  choir  should,  if  possible,  be  trained  separately  from  the 
girls’ — and  by  a  man — but  this  is  rarely  possible.  Where,  however,  a 
woman  teacher  has  the  technical  equipment  and  the  psychological 
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knowledge  to  train  boys,  she  will  reap  a  rich  harvest.  A  boy’s  voice 
is  superior  in  power  and  resonance;  it  has  a  wider  compass  and  is  less 
breathy  than  a  girl’s.  There  is  no  comparison  between  a  well-trained 
choir  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  and  a  choir  of  girls  of  the 
same  age  and  musical  ability. 

How  shall  we  set  to  work  with  our  class  of  boys  in  order  to  make 
best  use  of  the  available  mixed  material?  The  first  thing  the  teacher 
must  realize  is  that  he  must  know  the  characteristics  of  each  boy  in 
the  class.  It  would  then  he  wise  to  get  a  nucleus  of  hoys  having  some 
of  the  following  qualities: 

1.  Health — their  breathing  will  probably  he  sound. 

2.  Keenness — they  will  be  workers. 

3.  Natural  leadership — at  least  one  boy  who  will  be  popular  with 
the  class,  who,  if  you  can  win  him  to  your  side,  will  be  useful  for 
patterning  passages.  He  will  have  a  “shot”  at  things. 

4.  Alertness — they  will  probably  have  a  good  rhythmic  sense. 

5.  A  sense  of  fun,  and  even  mischief — they  will  have  imagination. 

6.  Ability  to  play  some  instrument,  or  sing  in  a  church  choir — 
such  boys  are  likely  to  have  some  experience  of  ear  training. 

7.  Some  idea  of  ease  of  production  in  singing  fairlv  high  notes — 
such  boys  will  be  useful  as  models  probably,  in  the  early  stages. 

8.  Naturalness — try  to  find  at  least  one  boy  who  opens  his  mouth 
naturally,  and  who  does  not  frown  or  grimace. 

9.  Sense  of  pitch — boys  who  can  sing  a  note  directly  it  is  played, 
and  who  even  may  be  able  to  sing  the  lower  note  of  two.  In  testing 
a  boy  for  ear,  give  notes  which  have  little  scale  relation,  such  as 

Example  1. 


A  teacher  will  rarely  find  these  qualities  in  a  large  proportion  of  a 
class,  but  they  go  to  make  that  young  animal,  “the  choir  boy”. 

The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  class  into  two  equal  sections  with 
half  the  nucleus  of  promising  boys  in  each.  J  he  competitive  element, 
as  well  as  the  emulatory,  can  then  be  introduced;  in  the  hands  of  a 
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teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  them  these  are  invaluable  assets.  All 
this  will  take  time  but  the  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid,  even  if  all  he 
finds  is  two  lads  with  promising  vocal  tone,  as  boys  will  learn  far 
more  by  imitation  than  by  cogitation.  Once  you  know  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  class,  it  is  well  to  have  those  with  weak  intona¬ 
tion  or  other  vocal  faults  nearest  to  the  piano  in  order  that  they  may 
be  given  special  help. 

Vocal  exercises  of  some  kind  will  be  necessary,  but  they  must 
always  be  sugar-coated  or  disguised  in  some  form  or  other.  A  good 
pianist  is  invaluable  for  these,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  One. 
Singing  up  and  down  scales  aimlessly  is  very  dull  work,  and  later  in 
this  chapter  a  method  is  suggested  of  adapting  portions  of  songs 
being  studied  as  foundations  for  exercises. 

And  now  down  to  our  “muttons”.  How  are  we  going  to  obtain 
musical  noises  from  the  class?  A  boys’  or  any  junior  choir  will  never 
do  satisfactory  work  until  it  can  produce  what  is  known  as  “head 
notes”  correctly.  The  head  voice  consists,  roughly,  of  all  those  lovely 


notes  in  a  boy’s  voice  above 


,  which  resonate  in  the 


front  part  of  the  head  and  even  the  top  of  the  head  when  singing  the 
highest  notes.  Some  speak,  quite  rightly,  of  three  registers,  but  the 
writer  has  found  that  when  once  the  head  voice  is  realized  the  others 
will  be  easily  obtained  with  downward  scale  practice,  until  there  is  a 


feeling  of  chest  resonance  in  the  lowest  notes,  around 

We  shall  not  worry  about  breathing  for  the  moment.  In  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  word  technique  and  diction,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  00 
sound  is  one  of  the  most  forward,  and  one  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
shout,  if  sung  on  a  suitably  high  note.  Tell  the  class  to  stand  easily, 
with  feet  slightly  apart,  the  hands  held  loosely  behind  or  in  front.  In 
either  case  there  must  not  be  a  feeling  of  pulling  at  the  shoulders. 


Now  sing 

O 


imitating  the  sound  of  the  bird, 
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or  a  cuckoo  clock.  The  teacher  should  be  warned  at  once  that  this 
exercise  is  only  given  to  enable  the  class  to  feel  the  vibration  in  front 
of  the  face  and  head,  and  to  show  the  marked  difference  between 
shouty,  chesty  tone  and  head  voice.  It  also  introduces  an  element  of 
fun.  Nothing  is  more  poisonous  than  a  choir  of  “cuckoo”  boys, 
trained  too  much  on  the  00  vowel.  How  often  the  author  has 
suffered  when  hearing  such  boys  sing  “Koom  soo  wur  gooldun-hortod 
Sproong”,  for  “Come  see  where  golden-hearted  Spring.”  This  is  a 
starting  point,  and  once  this  sound  is  placed,  the  class  must  then  be 
taught  to  sustain  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  take 

Example  2.  From  Cradle  Song  (Brahms),  A  Song  Book,  No.  7. 


Use  the  accompaniment  of  these  first  four  bars,  played  an  octave 
higher,  and  sing  the  following  exercise: 


Example  3. 


Mall  til  »  IT-  ■  V 

.  T  T  r\r\  t  r\r\  T  f\r\  T  nn 


1. 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

2. 

ZOO 

ZOO 

ZOO 

ZOO 

ZOO 

ZOO 

3. 

MOO 

MOO 

MOO 

MOO 

MOO 

MOO 

4. 

LOO 

LOO 

LOH 

LOO 

LOO 

LOH 

5. 

LOO 

LOO 

LUR 

LOO 

LOO 

LUR 

6. 

LOO 

LOH 

LAW 

LUR 

LO 

LAH 

LO 

(as  in 
Tom) 

7. 

LOH 

LAH 

LAY 

LI 

LEE 

(as  in 
Tom) 

(as  in 
Tim) 
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Notice  the  musical  consonants  L,  Z,  and  M  are  used.  These  initial 
consonants  are  used: 

1.  To  bring  the  tone  forward. 

2.  To  prevent  stiffening  of  the  throat. 

3.  To  bring  the  lips  and  tongue  into  use. 

Lines  1,  2,  3,  are  sung  to  the  00  sound,  but  line  4  introduces  the  O, 
which  should  be  sung  with  the  forward  head  production  of  the  00. 
The  consonants  should  be  launched  in  each  case  with  firm  attack  and 
should  be  merged  into  the  vowel  sounds;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  these  sounds  are  as  forward  as  the  consonants,  and  not  in  the 
throat.  The  children  must  be  taught  to  sing  these  exercises  fairly 
softly,  not  pp  as  the  effort  to  restrain  the  tone  too  much  will  induce 
throatiness.  They  should  also  feel  that  they  come  down  on  to  the 
note,  without  forcing  it  upwards.  The  teacher  must  always  be  alive 
to  the  quality  being  produced.  The  first  thing  that  he  will  notice  will 
be  a  tendency  to  hoot  the  O  sound;  caused  by  funnelling  the  lips  too 
much,  thus  lessening  the  space  in  the  mouth  available  for  resonating 
room.  Change  the  lip  position  slightly,  and  open  the  mouth  a  little 
more  by  singing  the  O  sound  as  in  “Tom”.  This  may  have  the  desired 
effect. 

Line  5  introduces  the  UR  sound,  and  line  6  the  AH  sound,  while 
line  7  introduces  the  more  difficult  short  I  as  in  Tim,  and  the  long  EE. 

By  this  time  there  will  be  many  evidences  of  wrong  methods  used, 
such  as  frowning,  lifting  the  chin,  stiffening  the  jaw,  tightening  the 
neck  and  throat  muscles.  A  timely  joke,  or  a  dancy  rhythmic  piano¬ 
forte  accompaniment,  will  help  in  relaxation,  at  this  stage.  A  child 
cannot  frown  or  tighten  throat  muscles,  or  be  self-conscious,  when 
smiling.  The  AY  sound  may  become  too  thin,  and  OH  must  be 
practised  more,  and  then  AH  as  a  corrective.  The  children  are 
probably  drawing  their  lips  back  too  much  and  tightening  the  mouth 
muscles.  The  EE  sound  can  be  made  less  thin  and  reedy  by  prac¬ 
tising  the  sound  EH  (which  gives  more  resonating  space  in  the 
mouth)  and  immediately  merging  into  the  EE  sound.  The  following 
suggestions  may  help  at  this  point: 

1.  A  touch  of  AW  (in  practising)  will  broaden  a  too  narrow  AH 
sound. 

2.  A  touch  of  EH  will  (in  practising)  improve  a  thin  EE. 
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3.  0  will  improve  vowels  which  have  a  tendency  to  backward 
production. 

4.  00  should  be  used  (sparingly)  as  a  corrective  for  hard,  forced 
tone. 

5.  The  short  I,  if  not  too  thin,  will  improve  resonance. 

6.  Staccato  exercises  (see  Examples  18,  21  and  22  in  this  chapter) 
will  counteract  breathiness. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  children  will  sing  the  AH 
sound  harshly;  if  so,  go  back  to  the  LOO  and  LO  sounds,  and 
incorporate  the  AH  sound,  as  in 

Example  4. 
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The  idea  of  this  exercise  is  to  recall  the  00  sensation  for  two  notes, 
then  to  bridge  over  the  break  on  the  third-line  note,  with  the  rounded 
OH  sound,  and  merge  into  AH  for  the  lowest  notes,  with  a  slight 
diminuendo,  and  then,  having  always  kept  the  tone  forward,  to  swell 
on  the  final  note.  The  AH,  being  now  on  the  lowest  notes,  will 
probably  induce  relaxation.  It  should  again  be  emphasized  that 
downward  scale  practice  in  the  early  stages  is  necessary.  The  child 
has  the  comfortable  feeling  that  the  tone  is  more  easily  produced  as 
he  descends,  and  he  relaxes,  whereas,  in  ascending,  he  is  always 
anticipating  the  difficulties  of  high  notes  ahead  and  becomes  tense. 
The  key  of  D  or  E  may  be  found  better  than  E  fiat,  but  in  any  case,  do 
not  fall  into  the  habit  of  playing  all  exercises  in  the  key  of  C.  It  is 
a  bad  key.  Further  useful  practice  for  obtaining  frontal  tone  on  AH 
is  continued  in  Example  5. 
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Example  5. 
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Note  the  resonant  M  in  front  of  each  syllable,  inducing  a  hum.  Each 
note  should  be  attacked  firmly  and,  as  the  change  is  made  to  MAH, 
prolonged  on  the  hum  in  order  to  recall  to  the  class  the  position  of  the 
tone.  The  class  should  be  reminded  of  the  brightness  of  the  AH,  and 
MAW  should  not  be  allowed  normally.  MAW,  however,  will  some¬ 
times  act  as  a  corrective  for  a  backward  AH,  but  the  aim  should  be 
for  a  good  “North-of-England”  AH.  Other  vowel  combinations  may 
be  used,  but  it  is  advisable  in  the  early  stages  to  sing  the  three  highest 
notes  on  an  easy  vowel  and  descend  to  the  more  difficult  one. 

As  progress  is  made,  the  descending  scale  may  be  sung  more 
quickly  and  the  inventive  accompanist,  after  using  ordinary  straight¬ 
forward  chords,  as  in  Example  6,  for  a  steady  tempo,  might  then  add 
to  the  rhythmic  joy  of  the  class  by  playing  Examples  7  and  8. 

Example  6.  Example  7. 
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See  that  Example  8  does  not  become  Fol,  lol,  lol,  etc.  If  shoutiness 
and  coarseness  of  tone  is  being  produced  by  some  of  the  boys, 
Example  8  may  be  used  as  in  Example  9. 

Example  9. 


To  sing  this,  divide  the  class  as  usual,  and  sing  the  example  several 
times  as  far  as  the  first  double  bar.  The  choirs  then  reverse  the 
process,  so  that  each  sings  in  turn,  the  “Fa  la  .  .  and  the  “Cuckoo”. 
When  it  is  well  known,  the  first  double  bar  is  ignored,  and  the  whole 
exercise  sung  as  written.  By  so  doing,  the  following  results  are 
attained: 

1.  Each  choir  sings,  in  turn,  a  scale  and  an  arpeggio. 

2.  The  forward  tone  of  those  who  are  singing  “Cuckoo”  tends  to 
help  those  singing  “Fa  la  .  .  .”  to  get  a  forward  tone,  especially  if  they 
are  told  to  listen  for  blend  and  balance. 

3.  Taken  at  a  lively  pace,  it  develops  a  rhythmic  instinct. 

4.  In  reversing  from  the  scale  to  the  arpeggio,  it  teaches  concen¬ 
tration  and  alertness. 
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Another  variant  would  be  to  sing  the  scale  passage  legaro  on  one 
vowel  without  a  preliminary  consonant. 

The  next  stage  is  to  equalize  the  quality  of  all  the  vowels — so  we 
may  now  sandwich  a  weak  vowel  between  two  good  ones;  for  this 
purpose,  Example  io  will  form  a  very  good  exercise. 

Example  io.  From  The  British  Grenadiers ,  A  Song  Book,  No.  28. 
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Again,  as  in  the  case  of  Example  9,  the  choir  is  divided  and,  while 
one  choir  carries  out  vowel  practice,  the  other  sings  a  well-known 
tune,  in  this  case,  The  British  Grenadiers.  As  before,  it  would  be  wise 
to  practise  each  half  separately,  and  when  well  known,  to  sing  the 
whole  example.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  AY  and  EE  vowels 
as  forward  as  the  NO  and  NAH.  Note  also  the  diminuendo  to  the 
difficult  vowel.  If  desired,  Example  10  may  be  accompanied; 
Example  11  shows  a  suitable  accompaniment. 

Example  11. 
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Up  to  this  point,  only  downward  scale  passages  have  been  sung. 
Upward  scales  may  now  be  practised,  and  here  is  an  example 
showing  how  the  performance  of  these  may  be  made  interesting. 

Example  12.  The  Moon  (Schubert),  A  Song  Book,  No.  74. 


\ 


Choir  I 


Choir  II 


Piano 


This  example  begins  in  the  chest  register  on  a  resonant  vowel,  and  as 
the  scale  ascends  the  vowel  is  gradually  changed  to  0  and  00,  so  that 
the  head  voice  may  be  approached  naturally  and  easily.  Note  the 
diminuendo  as  the  upper  notes  are  approached.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  tightening  as  the  voices  ascend.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  and 
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correct  any  tendency  to  lift  the  shoulders,  to  frown,  and  to  tighten 
mouth  and  neck  muscles.  This  kind  of  exercise  is  excellent  foi 
teaching  two-part  singing  and  the  use  of  descants.  The  teacher  must 
be  alive  to  blend  and  balance.  Before  beginning  the  exercise,  in  order 


to  obtain  a  good  balance,  sing  the  opening  notes 

and  hold  them  for  four  beats  until  there  is  a  perfect  blend  and  balance. 
In  singing  the  exercise,  tell  each  choir  to  listen  to  the  other,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  scale  ascends,  as  the  human  voice,  unlike  all  other 
instruments,  gets  louder  naturally  as  it  ascends — an  additional  reason 
for  the  diminuendo  indicated  in  the  copy.  Concentrate  at  first  on  the 
scale  passage,  seeing  that  the  tone  is  forward  all  the  way  up.  After¬ 
wards,  attention  may  be  given  to  the  shapeliness  of  the  melody, 
beauty  of  the  words,  phrasing,  etc. 

When  the  upward  scale  can  be  sung  slowly  with  good,  even 
quality  on  all  vowels,  it  may  then  be  practised  at  a  faster  tempo  and 
with  various  rhythms.  The  ingenuity  of  the  accompanist  here  comes 
into  play.  The  accompanist  should  rarely  double  voice  parts,  but  he 
should  vary  the  accompaniments  and  always  play  rhythmically  and 
with  good  basses.  The  accompanying  chords  should  never  be  heavy 
and  lumpy.  Example  13  illustrates  a  scale  with  tango  rhythm,  and 
Example  15  a  jig  type.  The  accompanist  will  derive  great  pleasure 
in  devising  different  types  drawn  from  vocal  or  instrumental  examples 
of  Bach  and  Handel. 

Example  13. 
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Example  14. 
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No  expression  marks  have  been  given,  but  the  teacher  should  work 
out  his  own.  The  following  are  a  few  suggestions,  for  use  in  these 
exercises: 

1.  Begin  p  and  make  a  crescendo  to  the  top  of  the  scale. 

2.  A  swell  might  be  made  on  the  final  note,  followed  by  a  diminu¬ 
endo. 

3.  The  descending  scale  could  be  sung  as  a  diminuendo,  ranging 
from  /  to  p  or  mj  to  pp. 

4.  Different  vowels  may  be  used,  or  the  ascent  may  be  on  one, 
and  the  descent  on  another. 

5.  Staccato  and  legato  can  be  used  alternately. 

6.  The  keys  may  be  varied,  within  the  range  of  the  singers. 
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7.  It  is  useful  to  practise  the  ascent  sometimes  with  a  diminuendo, 
(this  is  difficult)  and  the  descent  with  a  crescendo. 

Scales  may  now  be  sung  ascending  and  descending,  but  it  is  better 
to  reverse  this  order  in  the  early  stages;  a  novel  way  of  doing  this  is 
suggested  in 

Example  16.  Good  King  Wenceslas,  A  Song  Book,  No.  58. 


Practise  each  half  separately  and  slowly  at  first  singing  the  scales 
only.  Increase  the  speed  later  and  let  one  choir  sing  the  words 
while  the  other  sings  the  scale.  Afterwards  reverse  the  process. 

Example  17.  Cradle  Song  (Schubert),  A  Song  Book,  No.  71. 


LAH _  LAH _  LAH_  LAH  LAH  LAH 
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So  far  the  choir  has  sung  scale  passages  only.  Simple  arpeggio 
figures  may  now  be  tackled  and  Example  17  should  be  sung  slowly, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  pitch  of  the  second  note  B  and  the 
quality  of  the  high  G.  It  may  be  necessary  at  first  to  transpose  this 
example  to  F  or  E. 

When  this  arpeggio  can  be  sung  safely,  the  speed  may  be  increased, 
other  vowel  sounds  used,  and  phrasing  varied,  as  in 

Example  18. 


The  notes  phrased  together  may  be  sung  to  LAH  or  AH  and  the 
staccato  notes  to  LO  or  OH. 

If  there  are  still  some  boys  in  the  class  who  find  it  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  real  head  resonance,  they  should  be  told  to  bend  their  heads 
well  down  and  forward  and  try  to  let  the  tone  flow  forward  into  the 
head.  If  at  the  same  time  they  press  the  tips  of  their  fingers  on  their 
foreheads,  just  above  the  eyes,  and  aim  the  vibration  of  the  voice  to 
this  point,  it  may  help  in  the  desired  effect.  Another  expedient  is  to 
curve  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  with  fingers  close  together,  and  place 
it  sideways  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  touching  the  left  side  of 
the  nose  and  mouth,  in  order  to  for^i  a  cup  or  shield  in  which  to 
direct  the  sound.  (As  does  a  sailor  when  shouting  “Ship  a-hoy”.) 
This  will  draw  attention  to  the  frontal  position  of  the  tone.  They 
might  also,  if  the  class  room  is  resonant,  be  asked  to  direct  the  sound 
MO,  sung  staccato  on  fourth  space  E  flat,  to  a  remote  corner  of  the 
room,  endeavouring  to  produce  echoes.  In  stubborn  cases,  the  author 
has  found  the  method  illustrated  in  Example  19  very  helpful. 
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Example  19.  White  Birds  (Arr.  by  Wiseman),  A  Song  Book,  No.  i. 


The  idea  of  this  exercise  is  to  take  any  song,  in  this  case,  White  Birds, 
and  sing  all  the  notes  above  the  third  line  softly  to  a  forward  vowel 
sound,  such  as  00  or  OH,  and  all  below  to  a  more  resonant  AH  or  EE, 
sung  mf.  Eventually,  the  singing  of  the  head  notes  should  become 
automatic.  In  selecting  songs  for  the  above  exercise,  choose  passages 
in  which  there  are  few  leaps  so  that  a  series  of  notes  may  be  sung  in 
each  register,  otherwise  there  are  too  many  fidgety  changes  of  vowels. 

Up  to  this  point,  nothing  has  been  said  about  breathing,  not 
because  it  is  unimportant,  but  because,  from  experience,  the  author 
has  found  it  better  to  aim  at  placing  musical  sounds  first  and  at  con¬ 
trolling  and  co-ordinating  those  sounds  later. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  to  be  observed  in  breathing: 

1.  For  singing  purposes,  breath  may  be  inhaled  through  the  mouth 
and  through  the  nose.  (Not  at  the  same  time.) 

2.  Breath  must  be  taken  in  noiselessly  and  evenly. 

3.  When  a  full  inhalation  has  been  made,  the  breath  must  not  be 
“corked  up”  by  stiffening  the  throat  and  neck  muscles. 

4.  When  breath  is  taken  through  the  mouth,  it  should  be  done 
noiselessly. 

5.  The  shoulders  must  not  rise. 

6.  The  main  expansion  should  be  at  the  ribs  on  a  line  with  a  spot 
which,  if  accidentally  struck  during  games,  results  in  a  boy  being 
winded  and  incapacitated  temporarily.  It  is  at  this  spot  where  the 
energy  for  producing  tone  is  generated,  though  of  course  it  is  the 
lungs  which  contain  the  breath. 
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7.  Girls  have  a  tendency  to  breathe  too  high,  and  one  sees  the 
works  moving. 

8.  A  boy  has  a  tendency  to  stomach  breathing. 

9.  As  little  breath  as  possible  should  be  used;  otherwise,  the  tone 
becomes  breathy.  Hard,  forced  tone  is  often  the  result  of  the  teacher 
urging  a  class  to  take  a  “big  breath”. 

A  teacher  has  little  time  to  spare  for  breathing  exercises,  but  a  few 
minutes  each  day  are  invaluable.  The  class  should  stand  easily,  not 
as  during  drill,  but  with  feet  slightly  apart  so  that  the  body  is  easily 
balanced.  There  should  be  no  stiffness  of  any  kind,  nor  slouching. 
The  hands  should  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  body,  with  the  finger 
tips  meeting  at  the  spot  mentioned  under  the  heading  (6).  A  slow, 
small  inhalation  should  be  made,  so  that  the  children  may  feel  the 
raising  of  the  ribs  upwards  and  outwards.  This  inhalation  should 
occupy,  say,  four  beats  of  about  a  second’s  duration  each;  they  should 
then  exhale  slowly  through  the  mouth,  taking  the  same  length  of 
time.  There  should  be  no  stiffening  of  the  neck  muscles  when  the 
lungs  are  filled,  and  the  change  from  inhalation  to  exhalation  should 
entail  no  stiffening  of  the  throat  or  larynx.  The  children  should  feel, 
even  when  the  breath  is  being  exhaled,  that  the  ribs  are  keeping  close 
to  the  hands  and  supporting  them  in  order  to  steady  the  output  of 
breath.  The  teacher  should  give  a  good  pattern  of  breathing,  and 
should  avoid  indicating  the  time  of  the  breathing  movements  by 
raising  his  hands  up  and  down.  This  leads  to  shoulder  movement 
in  the  class.  It  is  better  to  indicate  the  time  by  opening  and  closing 
the  arms  outwards,  suggesting  outward  expansion.  This  exercise  may 
be  varied: 

1.  By  taking  breath  in  quickly  through  the  mouth,  and  exhaling 
slowly,  say  six  beats  of  a  second  each. 

2.  By  taking  in  breath  slowly  through  the  nose  and  exhaling 
quickly,  blowing  out  the  breath  through  the  mouth  and  allowing  the 
ribs  to  collapse.  This  will  strengthen  the  muscles  employed  in 
breathing. 

3.  By  inhaling  slowly  and  exhaling  slowly.  (Equal  time  of  four 
to  six  seconds.) 

The  time  occupied  by  the  exhalation  may  be  increased  with 
practice.  In  singing,  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  breathing 
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depends,  of  course,  upon  the  music  but,  generally  speaking,  where  a 
quick  breath  is  necessary,  the  mouth  will  be  used,  and,  where  more 
time  is  allowed,  the  nose  may  be  used.  Finally,  remember  far  too 
much  breath  is  usually  employed.  Economy  should  be  the  watchword. 
Choirs  generally  are  too  prodigal  in  the  use  of  breath  at  the  beginning 
of  a  phrase.  Sir  Henry  Coward  used  to  make  his  choristers  write 
“Conserve”  (meaning  the  breath)  at  the  beginning  of  long  phrases. 

Humming  of  the  right  kind  is  useful  for  developing  nasal  reso¬ 
nance,  but  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  four  ways  of  humming: 

1.  On  the  consonant  M  with  a  closed  mouth. 

2.  On  N  with  a  closed  mouth. 

3.  On  N  with  opened  mouth. 

4.  On  NG  with  opened  mouth. 

The  teacher  will  notice  that  some  children,  if  they  hum  on  M,  have  a 
tendency  to  tighten  the  throat  and  mouth  muscles.  In  such  cases,  the 
other  methods  may  be  used.  Other  children  may  have  nasal  trouble 
and  N  or  NG,  with  mouth  open,  may  be  more  effective  in  their  case. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  spoke  of  tuning  initial  consonants  in 
order  to  avoid  approaching  notes  from  below.  A  good  way  to  practise 
this  attack  of  musical  consonants  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 


Example  20. 
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The  children  should  be  taught  to  think  of  the  note  on  the  first  beat, 
to  breathe  easily  on  the  second  beat,  and  to  attack  the  consonant  in 
the  middle  of  the  note  just  after  the  fourth  beat.  Later  a  quicker 
attack  may  be  attained  by  singing 

Example  21. 


MO  mo  mo  mo  etc. 
ME  me  me  me  etc. 
MAH  mah  »  ”  etc. 
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Use  the  other  musical  consonants  also. 

A  selection  of  wide  intervals  might  now  be  introduced,  as  in 

Example  22.  The  Blacksmith's  Sweetheart  (Brahms),  A  Song  Book, 
No.  70. 


MAH  MAH  MAH  MAH 


MAH  etc. 


Other  consonants  and  vowels  may  be  used,  i  his  forms  an  admirable 
study  for  the  eradication  of  breathy  tone. 

The  opening  bars  of  Queen  Summer  (Nicholls)1  have  in  them  the 
germ  of  an  excellent  exercise  for  intervals,  rhythm,  diction,  and 
changing  from  chest  register  to  head  register. 


Example  23  . 
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Through  all  these  exercises,  the  teacher  must  have  a  very  definite 
idea  of  the  tone  that  he  is  trying  to  develop  and  must  remember  good 
tone  has  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Sweetness  and  beauty. 

2.  Resonance. 

3.  Capability  of  expansion  without  coarsening. 

4.  Equality  of  all  vowel  sounds. 

5.  Easy  production  without  strain. 

6.  Good  quality  throughout  the  whole  compass. 


1  Paterson  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 
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7.  Roundness  without  hootiness. 

8.  Brightness  without  hardness. 

The  author  hopes  that  the  study  of  the  above  will  be  helpful,  but, 
as  a  final  injunction,  he  would  recommend  that,  if  possible,  the 
teacher  should  have  some  good  vocal  lessons  and  join  a  good  choir. 
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Intonation 

OF  all  the  questions  that  I  am  asked  by  class  choir  trainers  the  most 
frequent  is  “How  can  I  prevent  my  children  from  flattening?”  A 
teacher  should  realize  that  at  least  four  people  may  be  responsible  for 
the  bad  intonation  of  choirs — the  singer,  the  accompanist,  the  con¬ 
ductor,  and  the  composer..  There  are  other  extraneous  causes 
attributable  to  nobody. 

Flattening  is  more  prevalent  than  sharpening  and  the  causes 
which  are  directly  attributable  to  the  singer,  are: 

i.  Laziness,  in  one  form  or  another.  That  great  chorus  master, 
Sir  Henry  Coward,  my  predecessor  as  conductor  of  the  Sheffield 
(England)  Choir,  used  to  call  it  “inertia”.  But  whether  we  call  it 
“inertia”  or  “otiosity”,  we  really  mean  “laziness”.  It  may  be 

Mind  or  body. 

LAZINESS  Use  of  tongue,  teeth  and  lips, 
of  (or  in)  *  Breathing. 

Listening. 

*2.  Wrong  tone  production,  particularly  in  boys’  choirs. 

3.  Lack  of  vocal  control  in  a  diminuendo. 

4.  Failure  to  open  the  mouth  sufficiently. 

*5.  Stiffening  the  jaw,  tightening  the  throat  and  raising  the  tongue. 

6.  Unsteady  voice  (tremolo  or  wobble). 

*7.  Inability  to  sing  scales  and  arpeggio  passages  fluently. 

8.  Failure  to  sustain  long  notes  to  the  end. 

9.  Bad  interval  singing,  particularly  the  major  third,  sixth  and 
seventh. 

10.  Attempting  to  sing  too  long  a  phrase  in  one  breath. 

11.  Uncertainty  of  words  or  music  or  both. 

12.  Scooping  up  to  and  sliding  down  to  notes. 

13.  Dull  facial  expression. 

14.  Dislike  of  the  song  (or  the  teacher). 
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15.  Sulkiness. 

16.  Nervousness. 

17.  Standing  or  sitting  for  too  long  a  period. 

The  accompanist  is  responsible  for  the  following  causes  of  flat 
singing: 

1.  Playing  weak  bass  notes. 

2.  Wrong  notes. 

3.  Spineless  tone  and  broken  rhythm. 

4.  Bad  and  prolonged  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal. 

5.  Attempting  to  play  all  the  notes  in  florid  passages,  with  an 
insecure  technique,  thus  holding  up  the  rhythm  and  march  of  the 
song. 

6.  Playing  modulatory  passages  insecurely,  thus  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  singers  to  realize  the  tonality  of  the  music  being  sung. 

The  following  are  causes  of  flattening  attributable  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  or  teacher: 

1.  Nervousness  and  fidgetiness  (at  musical  competitions  or  per¬ 
formances). 

2.  Adopting  too  slow  a  tempo. 

3.  Flabby,  indecisive  beat,  together  with  other  faults  dealt  with  in 
the  chapter  on  conducting. 

4.  Failure  to  sustain  interest  during  the  singing  lesson. 

5.  Singing,  for  too  long  a  period,  songs  lying  in  a  high  tessitura. 

6.  Lack  of  slow  practice  in  learning  difficult  runs  and  intervals. 

7.  Nagging  and  too  much  fault-finding. 

8.  Practising  one  piece  too  long  without  a  change  (staleness). 

*9.  Bad  patterning  by  the  teacher. 

#io.  Lack  of  ear. 

*11.  Failure  to  correct  the  bad  intonation  immediately  it  occurs. 

12.  Too  much  talking  and  too  little  singing. 

*13.  Unwise  selection  of  voices  for  singing  a  lower  part  in  two-part 
songs,  or  insufficient  and  insecure  voices  in  the  middle  part  of  three- 
part  songs. 

14.  Rehearsing  a  piece  of  slow  sustained  character  for  too  long  at 
one  period. 

15.  Singing  too  late  in  the  day  or  after  exhausting  games. 
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16.  Allowing  children  to  sit  or  stand  too  long. 

17.  Giving  unsuitable  songs  to  boys  such  as  songs  about  “blue 
eyes”  and  “cradles”. 

The  composer  is  responsible  for  the  following  causes  of  had  in¬ 
tonation: 

1.  Music  with  difficult  and  unvocal  intervals. 

2.  Music  badly  written,  from  a  word  setting  point  of  view, 
difficult  vowels,  such  as  AY  and  EE,  being  set  to  long  notes  of  high 
pitch. 

3.  Too  long  or  unsuitable  introductory  symphony  which  does  not 
induce  confidence  in  attack  on  the  part  of  the  singers. 

Extraneous  causes  of  flattening  are: 

1.  Bad  ventilation. 

2.  Illness. 

*3.  Piano  out  of  tune  or  tuned  at  too  high  a  pitch. 

*4.  Voice,  in  the  case  of  boys,  at  the  breaking  stage. 

5.  Outside  distractions,  noise  in  streets  or  adjoining  classrooms. 

*6.  A  faulty  ear. 

The  following,  together  with  some  of  the  previous  faults  (marked 
with  asterisk)  induce  sharpness: 

1.  Forcing  of  the  tone,  particularly  in  a  crescendo  and  acceler¬ 
ando. 

2.  Excitement  on  the  part  of  the  singers,  pianist,  or  conductor. 

3.  Over-conducting  with  too  vigorous  a  beat. 

One  of  the  finest  correctives  for  flattening  is  keen  attention  to  the 
word  technique.  When  a  word  begins  with  one  of  the  tone-carrying 
consonants,  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  word  technique,  such  as  L, 
N,  M,  V,  they  should  be  tuned  at  once  to  the  note  to  which  the  word 
is  set.  Take  the  word  “moan”: 

Example  1. 


MOAN 


Sung  in  quick  time,  it  should  be  as  in  Example  2,  care  being  taken  to 
tune  the  M  in  the  centre  of  the  note. 
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This  also  acts  as  a  remedy  for  the  common  fault  of  scooping.  Sing 
on  your  musical  consonants.  This  adds  to  the  rhythmic  life  of  a 
piece,  and  the  pitch  is  buoyed  up.  Ease  of  tone  production  and  good 
vowel  sounds  are  all  aids  to  constancy  of  pitch. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  tone  production  for  children, 
correct  use  of  the  head  voice  is  a  sine  qua  non,  especially  in  the  case 
of  boys,  if  good  work  is  to  be  done,  and  nothing  is  so  destructive  of 
security  of  pitch  as  lack  of  its  proper  use. 

In  singing  through  a  >  it  is  the 

which  will  need  most  attention,  and  any  laziness  in  the  matter  of 
breath  control,  or  in  listening,  will  result  in  flatness. 

Bad  interval  singing  can  be  cured  by  the  exercises  given  in  the 
chapters  on  tone  production  and  faults  in  class  singing.  The  major 
third  is  probably  the  most  frequently  flat,  and  a  conductor  must 
always  look  for  trouble  in  a  song  in  which  the  major  third  (Me)  is 
especially  prominent.  Exercises  for  this  interval,  together  with  the 
fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  (Fah,  La,  Te)  are  also  given  in  the  chapter 
on  common  faults  in  class  singing. 

The  avoidance  of  flatness  can  be  assisted  by  the  practice  of  simple 
arpeggio  figures.  The  common  chord,  as  in  Example  3,  is  sung 
hundreds  of  times  by  the  school  class,  but  it  would  be  useful  to  sing 
also  the  intermediate  notes,  as  in  Example  4  and  5,  and  they  might 
be  incorporated  in  a  rhythmical  pattern,  as  in  Example  6. 


Example  3, 


Example  4. 


i 


m 
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Example  5. 


4 


IZZ 


£ 


«- 


~o 

r  f  1  r 


Example  6 


Flatness  is  often  the  result  of  attempting  to  sing  too  long  a  phrase 
in  one  breath.  There  is  no  merit  in  singing  four  bars  of  Example  7 
in  one  breath  if  the  fourth  bar  is  sung  flat.  Where  there  is  danger  of 
this,  breathe  after  “lilting”. 

Example  7.  From  The  Flowers  of  the  I  orest,  A  Song  Book,  No.  20. 
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Dull  facial  expression,  dislike  of  a  song,  nervousness,  and  sulkiness 
are  generally  attributable  to  dull  or  dragooning  methods  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  must  always  be  interesting,  and  on  the 
look-out  for  novelty  and  originality  of  method  in  dealing  with  the 
class.  Dullness  is  an  unforgiveable  sin  on  the  part  of  a  teacher. 

An  occasional  exercise  consisting  of  singing  words  on  a  monotone 
is  helpful  in  concentrating  on  retention  of  pitch.  With  such  a  song  as 
Brahms’  Cradle  Song,  half  of  the  class  could  sing  the  tune  and  words 
while  the  other  half  sings  the  upper  E  flat  to  “Loo — Lo — Lah”.  This 
can  be  done  through  the  whole  song.  Example  8  shows  the  method 
for  the  first  four  bars.  (Piano  accompaniment  as  in  Example  2, 
Chapter  2.) 

Example  8.  From  Cradle  Song  (Brahms),  A  Song  Book,  No.  7. 


During  this  exercise,  the  teacher  concentrates  on  the  retention  of 
pitch  by  the  half  which  is  monotoning.  A  real  head  production  of 
tone  must  be  employed. 

Another  useful  exercise  consists  of  singing  scales  beginning  on 
other  notes  than  the  Doh,  as  in  Examples  9  and  10. 


Example  9. 


Example  10. 


They  should  also  be  sung  descending. 


1 
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These  exercises  will  be  useful  in  singing  such  songs  as  Ca  the 
Yozves,  and  are  excellent  in  developing  sight  reading. 

Example  n.  From  Ca  the  Yozves,  A  Song  Book,  No.  22. 


n  'li  — —  ~ 
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Ca’  the  yowes  to  the  knowes,  Ca’  them  whanr  the  hea  -  ther  grows 


The  singing  of  a  series  of  semitones  requires  special  care,  and  an 
exercise  such  as  Example  12  might  help  the  intonation. 

Example  12. 


See  that  the  semitones  are  sufficiently  narrow.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  sing  this  very  slowly  at  first,  but  later  it  should  be  sung  with  a 
buoyant,  lilting  rhythm. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  to  play  other  instruments 
than  the  piano,  such  as  the  violin  or  a  wind  instrument  on  which 
pitch  has  to  be  imagined  before  the  note  is  played. 

Bad  intonation  should  never  be  passed  over  by  the  teacher,  and  it 
should  be  realized  that  a  note  sung  out  of  tune  is  wrong,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  note  left,  but  also  to  the  note  approached. 

One  or  two  singers  out  of  tune  affect  both  blend  and  balance. 
Examples  13  and  14  illustrate  this.  Suppose  that  the  note  in 
Example  13  is  to  be  sung  and  one  or  two  voices  are  slightly  flat  and 
others  slightly  sharp — the  effect  approximates  Example  14.  It  will 
be  heard  as  wobble;  the  note  will  be  out  of  focus. 
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Example  14. 


it 


£ 


The  class  should  be  trained  to  feel  the  Doh  or  Tonic  of  a  piece. 
They  might  play  a  game  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  “Musical 
Chairs”.  Play  G  and  let  the  class  sing  this  as  the  Doh  of  God  Save 
the  King.  Now  play  a  few  notes,  say,  the  first  six  finishing  on  Ray, 
and  then  ask  the  class  to  sing  Doh  immediately  the  music  stops. 
Proceed  and  stop  on  any  note,  the  game  being  to  sit  (sing)  on  Doh 
instead  of  a  chair.  Any  simple  well-known  tune  may  be  used.  At 
first  it  is  wise  to  stop  on  the  notes  Doh,  Me,  or  Soh,  and  add  Ray, 
Fah,  Lah,  and  Te,  later. 

Playing  a  staccato  accompaniment  for  a  few  bars  will  sometimes 
help  the  pitch. 

An  accompaniment  which  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  piano  is 
conductive  to  flatness;  in  such  cases  the  pitch  is  aided  by  playing  the 
passage  an  octave  higher.  Example  8  in  this  chapter  illustrates  this. 

If  the  choir  flattens  in  singing  a  slow  soft  melody,  rehearse  it 
occasionally  with  a  louder,  firmer  tone  and  at  a  faster  tempo.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  sharpen  in  a  loud  quick  song,  practice 
with  a  softer  tone  and  at  slower  speed  will  help  to  rectify  this  fault. 

Temporary  transposition  will  sometimes  be  useful  in  correcting  the 
pitch.  The  key  of  D  flat  may  be  less  conducive  to  sharpness  than  the 
keys  of  C  or  D. 

All  difficult  passages  which  lie  in  a  high  tessitura  should  be 
rehearsed  occasionally  at  a  lower  pitch  until  security  is  obtained  in 
singing  the  notes  with  ease  of  tone  production. 

A  composition  containing  difficult  runs  or  awkward  intervals 
should  be  practised  very  slowly;  but  such  slow  practice  should  always 
be  sung  in  absolutely  strict  time  in  order  to  maintain  the  rhythmic 
structure.  The  following  is  a  good  example: 

Example  15.  From  Ho  the  Trumpets  (Handel).  Oxford  Choral 

Songs,  342. 


r  .<5  t 


A- lex -an . - . der 

The  last  bar  needs  special  care,  in  order  to  sing  the  D  natural  in  tune. 
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When  an  interval  is  repeated  several  times,  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  not  reproducing  that  interval  exactly  at  each  repetition. 
In  such  cases,  slow,  deliberate,  but  rhythmic  practice  is  again  the 
only  way  of  attaining  absolute  security.  The  first  bars  of  The  Black¬ 
smith’s  Sweetheart  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  this.  We  have  the 
repetition  of  the  major  sixth  (Soh,  Me).  See  Example  12,  Chapter 
One. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  flattening  is  failure  in  listening  to 
the  accompaniment.  Here  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  exercise  to 
encourage  listening: 

Play  a  very  well-known  tune  and  tell  the  children  that  you  are 
going  to  change  the  key  (or  Doh)  from  time  to  time.  The  game  con¬ 
sists  in  seeing  how  soon  they  can  adjust  their  voices  to  the  new  key. 
In  playing  this  exercise,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  a  diminuendo 
immediately  preceding  the  change  of  key  and  to  attack  the  new  key 
firmly.  It  is  advisable,  also,  to  make  few  changes  in  the  early  stages, 
but  with  practice  the  changes  may  be  made  more  frequently.  The 
teacher  must  be  careful  to  play  correct  harmonies  in  each  new  key 
and  they  should,  preferably,  be  written  out  in  full,  unless  the  pianist 
has  a  good  harmonic  sense.  God  Save  the  King  might  then  be  sung 
as 


Key  of  Al> 

Key  of  G 

f  r  p — 

IT  J  J  11  r  ECgptf 

P  1  11  Lr  f J 1 

Such  tunes  as  0  Canada  and  British  Grenadiers  are  good  examples 
for  similar  treatment. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  words  are  not  thoroughly  well  known 
there  will  be  mumbling  and  uncertainty  and  flatness  will  appear. 

The  children,  and  of  course  the  teacher,  must  be  able  to  imagine 
and  sing  scales  fluently.  A  very  good  exercise  is  to  sing,  say,  a  scale 
of  C.  The  teacher  then  plays  F  sharp,  with  no  chord,  and  the  class 
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immediately  sings  that  scale.  Follow  this  in  the  same  way,  quickly, 
by  a  D  flat  scale.  The  object  is  of  course,  to  grasp  the  new  tonality 
immediately.  The  teacher  will  need  to  note  the  intonation  each 
time,  particularly  the  major  third  (Me). 

A  teacher  need  not  be  a  soloist,  but  he  should  be  able  to  produce 
pleasant  and  musical  sounds  in  tune  if  he  is  going  to  pattern  passages 
for  the  class  with  any  degree  of  success. 

We  said  that  wrong  breathing  affects  the  pitch.  A  few  words  on 
this  may  be  useful: 

A  violinist  always  knows  ( a )  how  much  bow  he  is  going  to  use, 
( b )  when  he  is  going  to  change  his  bowing,  (c)  whether  he  is  going  to 
use  an  up  or  down  bow. 

Singers  must  know  (a)  when; or  where,  they  are  going  to  breathe, 
( b )  how  far  they  are  going  in  one  breath,  (c)  the  amount  of  breath 
to  be  inhaled.  Too  little  breath  will  result  in  failure  to  sustain  the 
pitch  at  the  end  of  a  phrase.  Failure  to  note  the  exact  breathing 
places  will  produce  uncertainty;  the  singer  will  have  either  too  much 
or  too  little  breath,  and  the  phrase  will  be  broken  in  an  unmusical 
way.  If  he  takes  in  too  much  breath  suddenly,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
hold  it  at  the  neck,  and  probably  sharpness  will  result.  The  subject 
of  breathing  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter. 

Unwise  selection  of  voices  in  two-part  work  often  results  in  bad 
intonation.  When  a  boy’s  voice  has  been  trained  properly,  his  most 
glorious  notes  are  the  upper  ones,  and  generally  he  adds  to  the 
brilliance  of  tone  if  he  sings  the  upper  part.  The  teacher  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  individual  character  of  each  child’s  voice,  and 
should  experiment  before  making  a  final  choice.  In  rehearsal  it  is 
good  to  change  about,  so  that  all  may  have  a  chance  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  singing  a  lower  part,  and  so  that  all  may  learn  the 
tunes. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  as  I  began.  Flatness  is  generally  attribut¬ 
able  to  “inertia”,  if  one  wishes  to  be  polite,  to  “otiosity”,  if  verbose, 
and  to  “laziness”,  if  truthful  and  forthright. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Speak  the  speech,  1  pray  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue. 

Shakespeare 

‘ Technique  of  Words 

AS  the  late  Harry  Plunkett  Greene  used  to  say,  “Fine  diction  makes 
for  fine  singing.”  No  part  of  a  choralist’s  technique  is  more  vital  to  a 
fine  performance  than  clear  enunciation.  Your  class  may  be  blowing 
beautiful  bubbles  of  tone,  but  unless  the  words  live,  they  are  as  dull  as 
stained  glass  windows  seen  by  day  from  outside  the  cathedral. 

Words,  as  we  shall  see,  have  an  important  bearing  on  intonation, 
quantity,  colour  and  purity  of  tone,  vitality  of  rhythm,  phrasing, 
balance,  and  blend.  If  the  diction  is  weak  the  song  is  lost.  The 
public  has  little  use  today  for  singers  who  merely  make  pleasant 
sounds. 

Time  after  time  the  writer,  when  judging  at  musical  festivals,  has 
been  electrified  during  the  first  bars  of  a  part  song  by  hearing  burning, 
brilliant  consonants,  exquisitely  shaped  and  unified  vowel  sounds, 
together  with  a  sensitive  feeling  for  word  stresses.  Where  this  has 
happened,  most  of  the  other  attributes  of  choral  singing,  such  as 
rhythm,  tone,  pitch,  etc.  have  almost  invariably  been  a  natural  result. 

Singing-class  teachers  should  love  the  English  language,  with  its 
many  subtleties  of  vowel  sounds,  its  flexibility  and  its  expressiveness. 
It  may  not  be  as  easy  as  Italian,  with  its  far  more  limited  vowel 
sounds,  but  if  it  is  sung,  or  spoken,  with  the  sensitiveness  demanded 
by  its  lovely  mosaics  of  tone  and  colour,  it  is  a  most  grateful  medium 
for  the  singer’s  art. 

As  a  rule  we  Britishers  are  shy  and  somewhat  lazy  in  the  use  of 
lips  and  tongue  in  speaking.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  danger  of  being 
thought  fussy,  ostentatious,  or  pedantic,  and,  as  a  result,  both  con¬ 
sonants  and  vowels  often  lack  significance  and  colour,  full  use  rarely 
being  made  of  the  innumerable  shade^of  English  vowel  sounds.  The 
musical  quality  of  many  of  the  consonants  and  the  vital  rhythmic 
character  of  others  is  lost. 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  consonants  are  the  bones  of  speech  or 
singing,  and  the  vowels  are  the  flesh  and  meat.  In  the  anatomy  of 
human  beings,  bones  have  joints  and  sockets,  in  which  they  articulate, 
and  they  form  a  framework  or  skeleton  of  immense  strength.  In 
addition,  we  have  cartilage,  gristle,  muscle,  sinovial  fluid,  all  helping 
and  easing  the  articulatory  apparatus.  So  in  word  technique  we  have 
hard  strong  consonants,  such  as  T,  K,  G  (when  hard),  P,  Q,  F,  X,  etc., 
which  form  a  strong  bony  framework  for  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  softer,  more  musical  consonants,  M,  V,  L,  N,  etc.,  which 
smooth  the  working  of  the  more  bony  consonants.  As  in  the  human 
frame  the  whole  structure  is  covered  with  flesh,  which  gives  texture, 
colour,  and  grace  to  the  skeleton  of  consonants. 

The  reader  has  probably  noticed  that  even  the  most  unmusical 
choirs  contrive  to  make  pleasant  sounds  when  humming,  but  imme¬ 
diately  they  sing  words,  all  blend,  balance,  and  quality  of  tone  are 
lost.  This  is  mainly  on  account  of  bad  placing  of  the  voices,  but  it  is 
also  caused  to  some  extent  by  lack  of  unity  in  the  vowel  sounds  and 
unmusical  use  of  consonants. 

Every  singer  has  individual  difficulties,  but  in  choir  work  the 
nearer  a  vowel  approaches  a  frontal  position,  the  easier  and  more 
musical  it  becomes.  For  that  reason,  the  easiest  and  the  earliest 
sounds  to  be  used  in  voice  training  for  children  are  00,  OH,  and  AW. 
From  here  the  next  step  is  to  UR,  O  (as  in  “Tom”)  and  AH.  Finally 
come  the  most  difficult,  A  as  in  “mate”,  I  as  in  “pin”,  E  as  in  “meet”. 
Sing  the  vowels  in  Example  I  in  one  breath. 

Example  i. 


J  I  J-"f=3 


00 


OH 


AW  UR  (T)O(M)  AH 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  gradual  and  natural  widening  of  the 
mouth  opening,  and  an  increasing  mouth  capacity,  culminating  in  the 
bright  resonant  AH.  This  was  the  sequence  of  vowels  used  in  the 
chapter  on  voice  training  for  children,  it  will  be  recalled. 

Now  sing  Example  2.  Notice  that  the  tongue  gradually  rises  with 
each  sound,  giving  less  mouth  capacity. 
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AY  I  '  EE 

(as  in  Tim) 


Although  there  are  only  five  vowels  A,  E,  I,  O,  and  U,  each  has 
several  variants: 

A  may  have  the  following  sounds:  pale,  cart,  call,  cat,  and  pair. 

E  may  sound  as  in  peel,  rend,  and  ferret. 

I  may  sound  as  in  isle  or  knit. 

O  may  sound  as  in  cold,  snooze,  and  nod. 

U  may  sound  as  in  cup,  unity,  and  pull. 

This  well-known  tag  illustrates  the  above  vowel  variants:  “Who 
would  know  aught  of  art,  must  learn,  and  then  take  his  ease.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  “AH”  comes  late  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
vowels,  and  for  that  reason  the  sounds  LOO,  LO,  LAW,  LOH,  are 
much  better  for  use  in  the  early  stages  of  training.  Soft  singing  on 
these  will  lead  naturally  to  the  more  resonant,  open  AH  on  which,  if 
not  controlled,  children  are  prone  to  shout.  Practising  entirely  on 
AH,  especially  with  no  initial  musical  consonant,  can  be  very 
exhausting,  and  productive  of  too  wide  and  coarse  a  tone.  With  an 
adult  choir  one  can  speak  of  frontal  resonance;  but  with  children 
methods  must  be  adopted  which  will  automatically  result  in  a  brilliant 
forward  tone  on  AH.  It  will  be  better  for  the  class  if  the  teacher  talks 
less  and  illustrates  more. 

In  addition  to  the  single  vowel  sounds  mentioned,  there  are  diph¬ 
thong  and  triphthong  sounds: 

Diphthongs:  fume,  night,  how,  boy,  fear,  moor. 

Triphthongs:  pure,  power,  fire. 

Various  mouth  openings  and  tongue  positions  are  necessary  for  the 
correct  production  of  the  various  vowels. 

00  should  be  sung  with  loose  mouth  muscles,  and  with  no  exces¬ 
sive  protrusion  of  the  lips;  otherwise  “hootiness”  will  be  the  result. 

OH  should  be  sung  with  a  good,  honest,  straightforward,  round 
tone.  It  should  not  become  “ah-er-OH”.  nor  should  it  be  minced  to 
“er-OH-00”. 
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AW  should  be  sung  with  a  slightly  lowered  jaw,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  stiffness. 

AH — Brightness,  not  shoutiness,  must  be  aimed  at  in  this  vowel 
sound. 


are  conducive  to  throatiness  and  anaemic  tone.  See 
that  none  of  these  sounds  become  pinched  in  charac¬ 
ter;  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as  forward 
in  position  as  possible. 

In  singing  the  diphthong  and  triphthong  vowels,  ask  yourself  of 
which  pure  vowels  each  is  comprised,  and  also  which  is  stressed  most. 
The  following  table  of  words  previously  mentioned  will  illustrate. 
(The  vowel  I  in  each  case  is  pronounced  as  in  “hit”.) 


I  (short) 

EE 


WORDS 

COMPONENT 

VOWELS 

VOWEL  STRESSED 

fume 

I 

-  00 

* 

00 

night 

AH 

-  I 

AH 

how 

AH 

-  00 

AH 

boy 

AW 

-  I 

AW 

fear 

I 

-  ER 

I 

moor 

00 

-  ER 

00 

pure 

I 

-  00 

-  ER  | 

on  last  two  equally 
but  they  are  merged. 

power 

AH 

-  00 

-  ER 

AH 

fire 

AH 

-  I 

-  ER 

AH 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  three  types  of  consonants  were  mentioned, 
and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  those  consonants  which  can 
be  sung  or  tuned,  such  as  L,  M,  N,  V,  NG,  Z.  These  are  most 
valuable  as  tone  sustainers  or  carriers,  and  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  characteristic,  whether  occurring  at  the  beginning,  middle  or 
end  of  a  word.  A  certain  amount  of  tone  can  also  be  produced  on  D, 
R  (when  rolled),  B,  G  (soft),  TH  (as  in  “they”),  S  (as  in  “is”), 
F  (as  in  “of”),  and  J.  There  are  also  the  bony  consonants,  C  (hard), 
P,  Q,  T,  G  (hard),  and  K,  which  often  give  such  rhythmic  vitality  to  a 
word.  Beware  the  more  ugly  sounds — S  when  hissed  too  much;  SH, 
CH,  and  F,  when  they  sound  like  escaping  steam. 
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Consonants  may  occur  in  various  positions  in  words,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
possible  combinations;  practice  with  them  will  help  in  building  up  a 
fine  consonant  technique. 

1.  Words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  but  containing  musical  middle 
consonants:  alleluia,  evolve,  Inverary,  unwillingly,  only. 

2.  Words  beginning  with  musical  consonants  and  ending  with  a 
vowel:  nearly,  relay,  Levi,  more,  very. 

3.  Words  beginning  with  a  vowel  and  ending  with  a  musical  con¬ 
sonant:  amen,  angel,  even,  iron,  oven,  upheave. 

4.  Words  beginning  and  ending  with  musical  consonants:  man. 
main,  maul,  zeal,  vine,  loam,  vale. 

5.  Words  beginning  with  lip  consonants  and  ending  with  musical 
ones:  bone,  pane,  battalion,  balm,  preen. 

6.  Words  beginning  with  an  unmusical  dental  consonant,  and 
ending  with  a  musical  consonant:  farm,  fine,  fool,  foam,  fane,  feel, 
fume. 

7.  Tongue  and  teeth  may  be  used  in:  time,  dome,  team,  lime. 

8.  Words  beginning  and  ending  with  hard  consonants,  but  having 
intermediate  musical  ones:  pint,  pavement,  torment,  grunt,  kink. 

Many  other  combinations  can  be  discovered  by  the  reader. 

The  children  should  be  taught  to  realize  what  is  being  used  in 
articulating  each  consonant,  whether  tongue  or  teeth  or  both,  or  lips, 
or  the  back  of  the  tongue  as  in  gutterals.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  especially  of  the  mouth  opening.  Too  wide 
opening  of  the  mouth  induces  shoutiness  in  tone,  and  it  also  militates 
against  all  nimbleness  of  rhythm,  and  distorts  the  vowels.  Children 
should  also  be  taught,  in  the  words  of  Richard  Grant  White:  “The 
consonant  is  the  distinguishing  element  of  human  speech.  Man  alone 
of  all  animals  uses  consonants.  It  is  the  consonant  which  makes  the 
chief  difference  between  the  cries  of  beasts  and  speech  of  man." 

These  are  some  of  the  vowel  weaknesses  met  with  in  class  singing: 

1.  When  a  word  begins  with  the  letter  W  as  in  “waken”,  there  is 
often  too  little  and  too  slow  movement  on  the  00  sound.  “Waken" 
should  be  “ooay-ken”,  with  a  quick  decisive  movement  on  the  00. 
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2.  In  pp  passages  the  consonants  often  lose  their  vitality.  Whis¬ 
pering  exercises  are  good  for  this.  These  are  explained  in  Chapter 
Seven,  “Faults  in  Class  Singing”. 

3.  When  two  words  come  together  beginning  with  H,  one  at  least 
of  the  aspirates  is  likely  to  be  omitted,  especially  on  notes  of  short 
duration,  and  we  may  hear  such  things  as,  “The  cry  of  ’is  hounds”,  or 
“his  ’ounds”,  from  John  Peel. 

4.  The  short  A  as  in  “hand”,  is  often  mutilated  to  “hAHnd”, 
“hONd”  or  “hEnd”.  Loose  mouth  muscles,  as  when  smiling, 
together  with  very  slight  lateral  extension  of  the  lips,  will  correct  this. 

5.  Lack  of  identical  vowel  shaping  by  all  members  of  the  class  is 
often  in  evidence.  The  teacher  must  always  be  on  the  alert  to  correct 
this.  It  is  difficult  with  a  large  class,  but  a  “live”  teacher  can  do 
surprising  things  in  this  direction.  He  must  always  be  sure  that  he 
is  giving  good  models  when  illustrating  lip  formation. 

6.  Where  two  similar  vowel  sounds  appear  together,  as  in  trinity, 
pilgrim,  thinking,  playmate,  stokehole,  coconut,  merrily,  filigree, 
W^ndHl  Wilkie,  etc.;  one  or  both  of  these  vowels,  is  apt  to  suffer  and 
filigree  becomes  filagree,  filagree  or  filigree. 

7.  Similarly,  when  two  widely  different  vowel  sounds  are  adjacent, 
one  is  apt  to  suffer.  Examples  are: 

Linoleum.  Acorn.  Gasoline.  Daffodil. 

Gasoline  becomes  gasaline.  (or  gess) 

Daffodils  becomes  daffadils. 

I  his  is  very  noticeable  in  Canada;  curious  in  a  country  where  we  have 
Manitoba  and  Kamloops,  and  where  the  national  term  signifying  a 
hall  mark  is  “OH  KAY!” 

8.  Ugly  sounds  often  result  from  the  unmusical  effect  of  the  CH 
and  SH  and  often  there  is  too  much  use  made  of  jaw  movement. 

“She  touted,  c/tamping  with  her  chin.” 

9.  Deletion  of  the  final  consonant  in  “and”,  when  the  word  is  set 
to  a  note  of  short  duration. 

“I he  rose  and  crown”  becomes  “The  rosun  crown”. 

10.  Where  SH  is  followed  by  R  as  in  “shroud”,  the  effect  is  often 
“sroud”. 

11.  In  an  extended  run  on  one  vowel  sound,  as  in  the  music  of 
Bach  or  Handel,  the  original  vowel  is  lost  in  the  course  of  the  run. 
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AH  is  altered  to  AW  or  UR,  and  OH  becomes  00.  Example  15  in 
Chapter  Three,  “Intonation”,  illustrates  this  point.  “Alexander” 
generally  changes  his  name  two  or  three  times  during  the  course  of  the 
run,  to  “Alex-oonder  -  ender  -  ernder”,  etc. 

12.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  juxtaposition  of  consonants 
of  widely  different  character,  as  in  shar^wess,  contentment,  friendly, 
mcrease,  conquer,  mcome,  abdicate.  In  such  cases,  the  character  and 
method  of  articulating  each  consonant  must  be  noted,  and  tongue, 
teeth,  or  lips  must  be  used  accordingly. 

13.  Where  words  contain  two  similar  musical  consonants  together, 
vitality  of  rhythm  and  tone  are  lost  by  failing  to  sing  through  both 
consonants.  Such  words  are  humming,  a//eluia,  ammunition, 
innumerable,  innate.  The  slow-motion  treatment  of  the  word 
“humming”  in  Example  3  illustrates  this. 

Example  3. 


m  a  sfz 


~2r - 

Jrt 

fm  4.> 

viy 

1  2  3  4  1  2  3  4 
HU  M  M  I  N  G 


An  additional  push  is  given  to  the  tone  on  the  second  M  but  with  no 
break  in  the  tone  between  the  two. 

14.  Where  a  word  ends  with  a  consonant,  and  the  following  word 
begins  with  the  same  letter,  as  “Neither  man  nor  beast”,  both  conson¬ 
ants  must  be  articulated.  If,  however,  a  large  number  of  consonants 
appear  close  together,  as  in  “David  loved  his  duty,  and  did  it  too”,  it 
would  sound  fussy  and  pedantic  if  every  consonant  in  the  last  four 
words  were  articulated  separately.  In  speaking,  I  fear  it  would  often 
become,  “David  loved  his  juty,  Ann  did  it  too.”  In  singing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  N  in  “and”  would  be  prolonged  and  merged  into  a  sforzando 
on  to  a  big  initial  D  in  “did”,  which  serves  for  two  D’s,  as  in 

Example  4. 
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Among  words  most  frequently  mispronounced  in  class  singing 
are  the  following: 

correct  ( not  “kerrect”)  incorrect  ( not  “inkerrect”) 


ship 

sheep 

trinity 

trenaty,  trenuty 
(in  Canada,  almost  Tranady) 

beauty 

bewty,  booty 

blue 

blew 

kingdom 

kindom 

righteous 

richus 

income 

ingkome 

verdure 

verger 

rondo 

rando  (in  Canada) 

people 

peepal,  peepol,  peepul 

clefts 

clefs 

music 

mewsik,  moosick 

glorious 

dlorious 

can 

c’n 

to 

tew 

evil 

evul 

heard 

hayerd 

happy 

harpy,  hoppy,  ’oppy 

The  pronunciation  of  the  word  “wind”  often  causes  worry  to  the 
class  teacher.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  much  stronger  and  more 
effective  to  pronounce  it  as  in  “pinned”.  Occasionally,  for  vocal 
reasons,  if  the  word  is  set  to  a  very  high  note,  it  is  more  musical  if 
sung  as  in  “mind”.  Where  a  rhyme  is  concerned,  a  concession  may  be 
made  to  the  “wah-een-ders”,  but  even  in  this  case,  it  is  not  always 
necessary.  For  example,  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would  wrap  a 
bandage, 

Round  and  round 
A  gaping  wound  (wahoond). 

I  forget  who  said: 

For  me,  my  faith  is  pinned 
To  simple  folk,  who  call  it  wind. 

It  shows  a  high-faluting  mind, 

To  go  and  gas  about  the  wind. 
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In  Canada,  the  children  have  great  difficulty  in  singing  the  short  I 
as  in  “king”;  and  the  short  0  as  in  “Toronto”;  and  the  consonant  R 
has  a  very  backward  production:  “king”  becomes  “keng”,  “Toronto”, 
“Teranto”,  or  even  “Trana”,  “Lord”,  “Lawrrrd”. 

For  such  young  Canadians  the  recitation  of  the  following,  paying 

special  attention  to  the  R,  short  I,  and  O,  would  be  beneficial: 

In  singing  the  word  Spring  as  in  Springtime, 

Let  the  R  ring  as  in  Ring  Time. 

Sing  your  rondel  with  spirit, 

Merrily  dance  as  you  trip  it. 

Don’t  hurry  and  scurry, 

Or  get  in  a  flurry, 

And  your  tongue  will  soon  manage  to  fit  it. 

Or  they  might  learn  the  song  Spring ,  words  by  Thomas  Nash,  and  set 
to  music  by  E.  T.  Chapman.  (No.  934,  Aear  Book  Press  Series.) 

Spring,  the  sweet  Spring, 

Is  the  year’s  pleasant  king; 

Then  blooms  each  thing; 

Then  maids  dance  in  a  ring. 

Cold  doth  not  sting. 

The  pretty  birds  do  sing, 

“Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  puee,  towittawoo”. 

Among  the  children  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  is  common 
to  pronounce  “er”  as  a  distorted  vowel  by  contracting  the  throat  and 
the  tongue.  Bad  as  this  distortion  sounds  in  speech,  it  is  infinitely 
worse  in  singing,  where  it  is  prolonged  by  the  note  values.  I  was  very 
glad  to  read  the  following  in  a  bulletin  issued  to  the  Vancouver 
teachers  by  Mr.  Burton  Kurth,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  schools  of 
that  city.  With  Mr.  Kurth’s  permission  I  quote: 

Taking  the  first  sentence  of  “I  vow  to  thee  my  country”,  we  have  the  words 
“earthly”,  “entire”,  “perfect”,  “service”,  and  “altar”.  “Earthly”,  “perfect”,  and 
“service”  will  be  pronounced  by  the  children  with  a  throaty  “urrr”  sound,  unless 
corrected  by  the  teacher.  The  word  “entire”  should  be  pronounced  “en-ty-a”,  the  last 
“a”  like  the  light  “a”  in  “china”.  “Altar”  should  be  pronounced  “all-ta”,  omitting 
the  “urrr”  sound  entirely. 

For  exercises  in  diction,  the  teacher  should  choose  passages  from 
the  songs  being  studied,  having  in  mind 

( a )  Words  which  have  musical  sounds  (containing  musical  con¬ 
sonants). 

( b )  Words  which  express  a  beautiful  mood. 
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(c)  Words  which  are  beautiful  in  their  context. 

( d )  Words  which  contain  vital  consonants,  giving  bone  and 
vitality  to  the  rhythm.  As  an  example  of  this,  sing  Example  5  and 
note  how  the  passage  is  more  vital  tonally  and  alive  rhythmically  by 
the  vivid  singing  of  the  consonants  D,  V,  N,  R. 

Example  5.  From  Devon,  0  Devon  (Stanford).1 


Jr  a - :w — : - ~ 

9'  '  '  "  ^  — 

0  9 

1  0  v  n 

(m  a  )  n  '  ) 

)  n  ‘  ) 

'4^5. .  f  y  /. 

UL - [), ..  - 

— 

Jf  Dev- on  0  Dev- on  in  wind  and  _rain 


Sing  Example  5  to  “La  la  la”  and  you  will  note  that  much  of  its 
rhythmic  drive  is  lost,  but  immediately  you  sing  the  words  the  con¬ 
sonants  urge  the  passage  along  like  a  cataract,  for  rhythm  means 
progress  as  well  as  accent. 

Example  6  is  a  good  illustration  of  sustained  rhythm,  in  which 
the  tone  has  to  be  launched  gently  by  the  consonant,  and  its  partner 
the  vowel  carries  the  tone  along  smoothly  like  a  ship  moving  down 
stream. 

Example  6.  From  The  Passing  of  the  Moon  (Purcell),  A  Song  Book, 

No.  69. 


=£>il>4  -i-fr-jv 

■  ■  ■  — 

)  p 
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Bid  the 

J'  p  r 

sun  good-morn  -  mg  and 

bid  the 

moon  goi 

od-hye 

The  words  express  a  beautiful  thought;  they  contain  the  musical  con¬ 
sonants  M,  N,  NG,  and  several  musical  and  easily  produced  vowels: 
00  in  good,  O  in  morning,  U  in  sun. 

The  first  letter  B  in  “bid”  should  be  launched  with  conscious  lip 
movement,  and  it  should  be  tuned  to  the  first  note  F.  The  short 
vowel  I  will  require  care,  or  “bid”  will  become  “bud”  or  “bed”.  Note 
the  second  word  “the”  has  the  musical  and  not  the  hissing  TH.  The 
word  “sun”  must  be  held  its  full  value  through  the  dot,  with  good 
musical  vowel  sound;  ending  with  the  final  consonant,  which  must  be 
sung  as  a  nasal  hum.  “Good”  introduces  a  guttural  G  and  a  dental- 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  Boosey  &  Hawkes  (Canada)  Ltd. 
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lingual  final  D.  Note  the  mechanism  required  in  managing  the  joint 
between  D  in  “good”,  and  M  in  “morning”  (DM).  Note,  also,  the 
contrast  of  vowel  sounds  in  Morning.  “And”  must  not  be  sounded  as 
AHnd  or  End.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  singers  can  sing 
through  the  whole  of  the  words  “morning”  and  “moon”,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  the  consonants  which  are  tone  carriers,  M,  N,  NG. 

Finally,  note  the  contrast  of  vowel  sounds  in  “good-bye”,  and 
note  also  that  it  is  not  “goo-bye”.  The  use  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
consonant  mechanism  generally,  is  analogous  to  the  bowing  of  a 
player  on  a  string  instrument.  A  violinist  produces  a  perfect  legato 
by  playing  a  series  of  notes  with  a  continuous  movement  of  the  bow 
in  one  direction,  the  sound  being  absolutely  unbroken.  A  singer 
can  do  likewise  in  such  words  as  “moon”,  “morning”,  “lime”,  etc.,  as 
he  can  sing  continuously  through  every  letter  without  interruption. 
This  would  not  be  so  in  singing  “chopstick”,  “pettifogging”,  “pitch- 
fork”,  etc.  Carrying  the  bowing  simile  still  further,  a  violinist,  when 
he  has  perforce  to  change  the  direction  of  his  bow,  does  so  with  as 
little  break  as  possible,  unless,  of  course,  staccato  is  indicated  in  the 
music.  Watch  the  beauty  of  wrist  movement  of  a  good  player,  in 
changing  from  a  down  bow  to  an  up  bow;  and  you  will  notice  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  movement  of  the  bow,  with  no  jerk  in  reversing. 
So  in  Example  6,  when  the  singer  articulates  the  D  in  “good”,  he  must 
move  to  the  M  in  “morning”  with  no  stopping  whatever.  Immediately 
the  tongue  has  touched  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  articulating  the  D 
the  lips  must  close,  and  the  nasal  cavities  must  be  ready  to  function 
for  the  production  of  sound  on  M  in  “morning”. 

In  order  to  assist  further  the  young  teacher,  let  us  take  one  more 
example,  and  see  how  we  can  extract  the  utmost  beauty  out  of  a 
sentence. 

“Come,  see  where  golden  hearted  Spring 
Rides  crowned  like  a  care-free  king.” 

Example  7.  From  Come,  see  where  golden  hearted  Spring  (Handel). 
Words  by  Clifford  Bax,  A  Song  Book,  No.  61. 
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Come  see  where  gold-  en  heart-ed  spring,  rides  crowned  like  a  care-free  king 
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Note,  first  of  all,  that  although  the  piece  was  originally  an  instru¬ 
mental  composition,  Clifford  Bax  has  given  us  a  perfect  example  of 
wedding  words  to  a  tune  already  composed.  There  are,  in  all,  twelve 
words  in  the  example,  nine  of  which  have  only  one  syllable.  In  these 
twelve  there  are  seven  consonants  through  which  one  can  sing.  These 
are  in  italics.  There  are  also  six  very  musical  vowel  sounds,  indicated 
with  (/). 

/  /  / 

* 

“Co me,  see  where  golden  hearted  Spring 

/  /  / 

^ides  crowded  like  a  care-free  king” 

“Come”  should  be  sung  with  the  little  emotional  crescendo  natural 
to  the  persuasive  character  of  the  word,  but  it  should  move  to  its 
mate,  the  word  “see”,  with  uninterrupted  line.  Full  use  is  made  of 
the  musical  O  in  “golden”,  and  it  is  launched  with  the  rhythmic  con¬ 
sonant  G.  The  notes  of  small  value  are  sung  more  lightly,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  relative  time  and  stress  values.  Note  how  the  notes 
of  short  value  give  lilt  and  light-heartedness  to  the  rhythm.  The 
second  half  of  the  sentence  is  particularly  strong  in  rich  vowel  sounds 
and  vital  consonants.  The  tone  in  “rides”  (RAHeeds)  and 
“crowned”  (KRAHooned)  must  be  rich  and  resonant,  with  pure 
vowel  production.  Notice  also  the  “^fare-free  Kmg”,  and  sing 
through  the  musical  NG.  Observe  also  that  in  order  to  get  at  the 
soul  of  the  rhythm  of  the  phrase  it  must  be  sung  as  a  whole,  for 
rhythm  does  not  consist  of  a  series  of  accents — there  must  be  pro¬ 
gress  and  movement  toward  a  goal.  Once  the  phrase  is  started,  it 
must  move  onwards,  with  a  good  sostenuto,  “like  a  care-free  king”  to 
the  inevitable  end.  Notice  the  real  apex  of  the  phrase,  which  should 
be  reached  with  a  fine  forward  impulse,  and  the  “king”  must  reign  his 
full  period  of  three  beats,  with  sustained  tonal  beauty. 

The  class  teacher  will  experience  great  joy  in  analysing  word 
phrases  from  the  songs  being  rehearsed,  and  by  extracting  from  them 
the  maximum  musical  and  rhythmic  beauty.  Consonants  are  the 
great  generating  rhythmic  force  in  your  songs,  and  if  lifeless,  the  beat 
goes  out  of  the  song,  and  it  dies. 

The  following  was  written  as  a  somewhat  amusing  example  of  the 
plentiful  use  of  strong  consonants. 


Technique  of  Words 
The  Enemy  Came  from  over  the  Sea 1 
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The  enemy  came  from  over  the  sea, 

They  thought  their  tanks  would  make  us  flee. 

Our  trumpets  trumpeted  at  Montreal, 

The  enemy  then  began  to  bawl. 

Tan  Tantara  Tantara. 

We  popped  them  off  with  volley  after  volley. 

The  wind  blew  through  their  pants  by  golly. 

We  banged  the  drums,  we  blew  the  bugles. 

We  frightened  the  Huns  by  blowing  our  fluegels. 

Tan  Tantara  Tantara. 

Through  Ottawa,  Sudbury,  Chapleau,  Mackenzie, 

Fritz  and  Franz,  in  a  frightful  frenzy, 

Over  the  Winnipeg  prairies  in  Man. 

Through  Portage,  Brandon,  Regina  they  ran. 

Tan  Tantara  Tantara. 

The  cowboys  came  across  them  at  Calgary. 

The  buffaloes  bent  their  mechanized  cavalry. 

The  last  two  thousand  succumbed  at  Sicamous, 

As  from  the  camp  at  Kamloops  they  let  ’em  loose. 

Tan  Tantara  Tantara. 

A  few  there  were  escaped  to  Chilliwack, 

But  soon  they  found  this  was  a  silly  track. 

They  chanced  on  a  Chinaman,  Choo  Choo  Chop  Sing. 

Who  dumped  the  lot  in  Harrison  Hot  Spring. 

Tan  Tantara  Tantara. 

For  those  seeking  further  information,  the  author  recommends 
Pronunciation  for  Singers  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  published  by  J.  Curwen  & 
Sons  Ltd. 

1  By  the  author.  These  verses  have  been  set  to  music  by  the  author  and  published 
by  the  Western  Music  Co.,  Vancouver. 
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IF  you  heard  the  child  next  door  playing  a  simple  melody  of  Mozart 
on  the  violin,  she  might  be  playing  it  at  the  correct  tempo,  with  all 
rests  observed,  all  notes  accurately  played,  and  with  good  tone,  yet 
you  might  feel  that  there  was  something  missing.  If,  the  following 
evening,  you  heard  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  direct  a  performance  of  the 
work  containing  the  same  little  tune,  you  would  be  entirely  satisfied. 
The  difference  between  the  two  performances  would  be  largely  one  of 
phrasing;  for  phrasing  is  the  acme  of  refinement  in  the  performance 
of  music.  A  savage  can  appreciate  rhythm  of  a  primitive  kind, 
indeed  so  can  a  crooner;  a  child  can  understand  something  of  the 
shape  of  a  simple  tune,  but  it  requires  a  higher  intelligence  to  realize 
the  complete  beauty  attained  by  delicate  phrasing.  Example  i  (a) 
would  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  savage  warrior,  as  he  beat 
the  metrical  rhythm  on  his  primitive  drum: 


Example  i  (a). 


It  would  require,  however,  a  higher  intelligence  to  comprehend 
Example  i  (b)  although  the  note  values  are  the  same. 

Example  i  (  b) . 


A  child  could  play  the  above,  but  in  doing  so,  she  would  spell  each 
note  just  as  she  spells  out  D  O  G  or  C  A  T  at  school,  and  would  not 
see  the  end  of  the  phrase  or  know  what  the  cat  or  dog  was  doing.  A 
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first-rate  musician  would  see  the  same  phrase  and  play  it  a^ 
Example  i  (c). 


Here,  instead  of  isolated  peaks  standing  out  with  jagged,  serrated 
edges,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  as  in  Example  i(&),  we  have  a 
series  of  graceful  peaks,  all  forming  part  of  a  fine  range  of  mountains 
stretching  into  the  distance  and  culminating  in  the  lovely  peak  at  the 
beginning  of  bar  two.  In  Example  i(b)  we  had  angularity,  whereas 
in  Example  i(c)  we  have  grace  of  outline.  This  is  a  pictorial  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  great  assets  of  phrasing:  grace  of  outline. 
Phrasing,  however,  is  intimately  connected  with  style,  that  illusive 
quality  which  is  difficult  to  express  in  words.  In  fact  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  describe  it  adequately.  One  might  say  it  is  the  personal 
application  of  technique  by  a  refined  mind. 

In  any  case,  the  appreciation  of  a  curve  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  good  phrasing.  If  a  child  recited  Antony’s  oration  over  Caesar’s 
body,  the  rendering  would  probably  be  monotonous.  It  would  not 
have  sufficient  variety  of  tone  to  mark  the  rising  and  falling  cadences. 
The  gestures  would  probably  be  exaggerated,  the  sentences  broken  up, 
the  rhythm  too  metrical.  It  might  be  self-conscious,  and  over¬ 
elaborate  the  detail,  and  there  would  be  climaxes  in  the  wrong  places. 
In  short,  it  would  not  have  style,  nor  a  sense  of  phrasing.  So  in  music, 
one  of  the  great  essentials  in  good  phrasing  is  the  sensitive  treatment 
of  cadences.  There  are  equivalents  in  music  for  commas,  semicolons, 
full  stops,  passages  in  parenthesis,  etc.  Take  the  first  few  bars  of  this 
folk  song, 

/ 

Example  2.  From  Early  One  Morning,  A  Song  Book,  No.  35. 
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The  third  note  of  bar  four  might  represent  a  comma,  and  the  last  note 
of  bar  eight  a  full  stop.  The  bass  note  of  bar  four  being  B  flat  does 
not  give  finality,  but  the  bass  note  E  flat  which  would  be  used  in  bar 
eight  in  the  accompaniment,  does  mark  the  end  of  the  phrase.  The 
singer,  while  feeling  bar  four  as  a  milestone,  does  not  stop  until  the 
end  of  his  journey.  He  just  glances  at  the  words  on  the  milestone, 
and  presses  on  to  his  journey’s  end,  which  is  the  eighth  bar,  for  music 
always  moves  to  some  point  and  pushes  on.  The  good  phraser  takes 
the  long  view,  and  always  has  the  end  of  his  musical-phrase  journey 
in  mind,  whereas  the  bad  phraser  falters  at  every  milestone.  A  good 
phraser  loves  a  musical  landscape  which  undulates  in  beautiful  curves, 
and  which  allows  him  to  free-wheel  down  a  lovely  slope.  But  the 
weak  phraser  plods  along  a  dull,  level  track.  Examine  a  few  simple 
folk  songs,  such  as  Flowers  of  the  Forest ,  Londonderry  Air,  Ca  the 
Yowes,  Drink  to  Me  Only,  Early  One  Morning.  Get  your  class  to 
hum  them,  realizing  their  lovely  curves  when  untramelled  by  words. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  love  to  hum.  Words  must 
never  interfere  with  the  curve  of  a  phrase.  The  music  is  the  thing. 
Words  must  not  stick  out  like  porcupine  bristles,  but  must  ride  on  a 
curve,  smooth  as  the  back  of  a  beaver.  Breathing  points  must  be 
skilfully  managed,  so  that  the  line  of  sound  is  as  continuous  as 
possible — an  additional  reason  for  copies  being  carefully  marked  for 
breathing-places. 

Just  as  in  Antony’s  oration  there  is  a  climax  at  the  point  where 
he  makes  the  tragedy  of  Caesar  universal,  at  the  words 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

so,  in  music,  there  are  climaxes.  Phrasing  consists  in  pushing  on 
through  minor  crises  to  the  crowning  moment  of  a  piece.  In  a  sen¬ 
tence  we  have  some  words  of  small  dynamic  value,  such  as  “to”  in 
“I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.”  So,  in  music,  we  have 
what  are  known  as  passing  notes,  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
essential  notes,  otherwise  all  sense  of  phrasing  is  destroyed. 

In  Example  3,  although  there  is  a  natural  curve  up  to  the  note  C 
and  down  to  E  which  would  be  expressed  musically  by 
the  tone  should  be  lightened  somewhat  on  the  starred  notes,  or  the 
passage  loses  its  rhythmic  buoyancy,  and  the  phrasing  its  grace. 


Example  3. 


Phrasing 
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Phrasing  should  have  the  economy  of  effort  of  a  cricketer,  when, 
with  a  deft  wrist  action,  he  glances  a  ball  to  leg.  It  should  be  as  well 
proportioned  as  a  Paquin  mannequin,  and  timed  as  finely  as  a  com¬ 
mutator  in  a  Rolls  Royce.  All  three  are  illustrated  in  Example  4 
from  the  charming  little  song  The  Toy  Shop  by  Donald  Ford.1 

Example  4. 


A  lit -tie  girl  will  buy  me,  and  cud- die  me  and  dress  me,  and 
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feed  me  and  bath  me,  and  put  me  in  my  bed 


Notice  the  grace  of  line  of  bars  one  and  two  with  their  effortless 
descents  of  a  sixth  and  a  third  at  the  ends  of  the  bars;  and  observe 
also  in  bar  three,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  little  break  in  the  line,  made 
by  two  falls  in  the  melody  on  the  second  and  fourth  beats;  the  whole 
floats  down  easily  by  steps  to  a  point  of  rest  in  bar  four.  When  the 
teacher  who  is  sensitive  to  phrasing  patterns  this,  he  will  have  his  mind 
on  the  food  and  the  bath,  and  bars  one  and  two  will  move  naturally 
and  easily  on  to  bar  three,  where  by  an  exquisite  bit  of  timing,  he 
will  dwell  ever  so  slightly  on  the  words  “feed”  and  “bath”,  and  then 
glide  down  gracefully  into  “bed”.  The  bar  line  must  never  become 
tyrannical.  In  order  to  produce  a  real  curve,  there  will  be  cases 
where  the  metrical  accent,  indicated  by  a  bar  line,  must  be  ignored. 

Beware  the  timing  of  a  ^  .  Who  has  not  heard  the  Italian 

tenor  entirely  destroy  the  balance  of  a  phrase  by  lengthening  a  ^ 
on  a  high  note  unduly? 

1  This  musical  example  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Company, 
Limited,  139  New  Bond  Street,  London-,  W.I. 
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Rubato  is  closely  allied  to  phrasing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
impossible  to  formulate  a  book  of  rules  for  rubato;  a  lovely  alliterative 
title  for  such  a  volume  would  be  Radical  Rules  for  Rubato,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  no  radical  rules.  The  author  therefore  does 
not  wish  the  following  to  be  accepted  as  rules,  but  merely  as  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  where  rubato  is  sometimes  found  to  be  effective.  In  nature 
one  never  finds  two  things  identical.  The  same  is  true  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  music.  If  two  bars  occur  together  with  precisely  the 
same  notes  and  time  values,  the  second  is  practically  always  sung  or 
played  differently  from  the  first.  The  second  bar  may  be  played  with 
a  sensitive  crescendo  or  decrescendo;  the  time  may  be  broadened  out 
a  little;  the  tone  may  be  warmer;  or  the  words  may  be  intensified. 
Here  is  a  simple  illustration. 

Example  5. 


"P\  A  ^  ^  "TUl...  . 

*1  w 

S  A  7  a  m  

7  m  m  r  1 

4  C£J  1  1  1 

iLH  1  11 

The  second  bar  would  probably  be  sung  with  the  slight  crescendo 
indicated,  with  a  little  more  warmth  and  a  very  sensitive  broadening 
out  of  the  curve.  A  rising  figure  is  often  broadened  out  and  amplified 
tonally  as  it  reaches  the  summit,  as  here: 

Example  6. 


Although  no  expression  marks  are  indicated  in  this  example,  ar 
intelligent  phraser  will  make  a  crescendo,  combined  with  a  very  slighi 
fan-like  spreading  out  of  the  time,  culminating  in  a  little  sensitive 
pressure  on  the  penultimate  note.  When  a  melody  is  recapitulated 
expressive  use  is  often  made  of  a  slight  ritard  in  the  bar  prior  to  the 
recapitulation,  as  if  to  say,  “Get  ready,  here  comes  that  lovely  tune 
again.”  Although  it  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately  the  use  of 
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rubato,  one  can  say  quite  definitely  when,  where,  and  how  it  should 
not  be  used.  A  strong  feeling  for  the  law  of  strict  time  is  necessary 
before  it  can  be  broken  effectively,  and  nobody  should  take  money  out 
of  the  till  of  rhythm  unless  he  can  replace  that  money  at  the  right 
time  and  place.  Example  7  illustrates  this. 

Example  7. 


If  the  above  is  played  strictly  in  time  on  one  tonal  level,  it  becomes 
extremely  monotonous.  If,  however,  bar  one  is  quickened  slightly 
and  the  tone  increased,  and  bar  two  is  slowed  up  slightly  and  played 
with  a  diminuendo,  the  passage  assumes  shape  and  coherence.  What 
has  been  robbed  from  the  tempo  in  bar  one  is  repaid  in  bar  two.  But 
it  must  be  bofne  in  mind  that  with  the  best  feeling  in  the  world  for 
phrasing,  good  results  can  only  be  achieved  with  adequate  breath 
control. 

Class  teachers  should  listen  to  records  of  the  world’s  finest  singers, 
instrumentalists,  and  orchestras,  noting  the  inevitability  of  their  use 
of  rubato.  There  is  no  straining  and  no  contortion  of  the  limbs  of 
rhythm.  One  feels  after  hearing,  for  example,  a  performance  of  a 
composition  by  Mozart,  by  an  artist,  that  the  essence  of  rubato 
consists  in  a  true  understanding  of  a  musical  curve.  My  final  advice, 
in  order  to  obtain  beautiful  phrasing,  is  to  read  the  world’s  finest 
poetry  and  recite  passages  aloud.  This  will  help  to  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  elusive  quality  of  rubato.  Rubato  will  not  enter 
largely  into  the  work  of  the  class-singing  teacher;  but  for  those 
wishing  to  study  the  subject  more  deeply,  the  author  recommends 
Tempo  Rubato,  or  Time  Variation  in  Musical  Performance  by  J.  B. 
McEwan,  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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THE  hints  given  in  this  chapter  on  conducting  are  such  as  the  author 
feels  may  be  especially  useful  for  the  class  singing  teacher.  He  has 
not  discussed  the  higher  technique  demanded  of  the  orchestral  con¬ 
ductor. 

Conducting  consists  of  two  main  sections:  the  manual  and  the 
interpretative.  We  will,  therefore,  discuss  the  problems  presented 
under  the  following  headings: 


Manual 


Manual  movements  of  the  right  hand. 
-The  division  of  beats  (articulation). 
The  left  hand. 


Interpretative 

and 

General 


The  different  types  of  beat. 

(a)  Length. 

( b )  Strength. 

( c )  Tension. 

( d )  Speed  or  velocity. 

( e )  Height  and  depth. 

(/)  The  beat  near  body. 

(g)  The  beat  advanced  from  the  body. 


Under  the  list  of  “Don’ts”,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  are  many  of  the 
conducting  faults  seen  by  the  author  when  judging  class  singing  at 
competitive  musical  festivals. 

A  very  important  prerequisite  of  conducting  is  a  good  stance.  A 
mirror  will  be  found  helpful  in  the  beginning,  especially  the  type  by 
means  of  which  a  back  view  may  also  be  obtained.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  in  the  early  stages  is  that  the  body  must  be  well 
balanced,  so  that  you  may  turn  readily  in  any  direction  in  moments 
of  climax.  It  is  better  to  stand  with  one  foot  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  other. 
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Before  giving  diagrams  of  the  simple  manual  movements  entailed 
in  beating  various  times,  it  must  be  realized  that  although  such 
movements  are  more  or  less  standardized,  there  will  always  be  some¬ 
thing  personal  in  the  style  which  will  conform  to  either  your  physical 
or  emotional  make-up.  W)ur  first  function  as  a  conductor,  however, 
is  to  secure  metrical  precision  from  your  choir.  In  order  to  obtain 
this,  the  first  beat  of  the  bar  must  be  indicated  with  a  good  strong 
downward  motion,  not  a  fancy  parabolic  curve.  The  last  beat  of  a 
bar  is  also  a  very  important  one,  not  from  a  dynamic,  but  from  a 
timing  point  of  view,  and  also  as  an  aid  to  continuity. 

As  in  the  bowing  of  a  stringed  instrument,  the  fingers,  wrist,  fore¬ 
arm,  and  upper  arm  play  important  parts.  It  is  a  useful  preliminary 
exercise  to  practise  beating  with  the  hand  only,  from  the  wrist, 
making  no  forearm  or  upper  arm  movement.  While  making  these 
movements,  see  that  the  fingers  are  supple.  After  this  movement  has 
been  practised,  the  first  beat  of  the  bar  may  be  punctuated  with  a 
movement  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow,  retaining  wrist  movement 
for  beats  other  than  the  down  beat.  Later  the  upper  arm  may  come 
into  play,  as  the  length  of  the  beat  is  extended.  There  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  perfect  co-ordination  of  hand,  wrist,  forearm,  and  upper  arm 
muscles,  with,  at  first,  perfect  relaxation.  All  the  early  work  will  be 
done  without  a  baton,  indeed  all  ordinary  class  work  can  be  directed 
effectively  without  a  baton.  It  may  be  advisable  to  use  one  for  school 
concerts,  where  an  orchestra  and  enlarged  chorus  are  being  directed. 

Standing  3rect,  with  eyes  in  the  direction  of  an  imaginary  choir, 

beat  ^  time,  as*  indicated. 

Example  1. 

SIMPLE  DUPLE 
TIME 

The  line  is  thickened  at  the  beginning  of  each  beat,  in  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  dynamic  feeling.  Beats  must  be  felt,  and  they  must  not 
be  mere  jelly-like  evolutions.  Every  beat  must  have  definite  meaning. 
Note  the  curve  entailed  in  recovering  to  the  original  position.  If  the 
second  beat  returns  absolutely  on  the  line  of  the  first,  without  the 
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curve,  it  has  no  significance,  and  is  indistinguishable  from  One  in  a 
bar,  when  beating  a  fast  waltz  rhythm. 

Do  not  let  the  beat  in  the  early  stages  rise  higher  than,  say,  the 
level  of  the  nose,  nor  descend  much  lower  than  three  or  four  inches 
below  the  breast  bone. 

Now  proceed  to  simple  triple  time. 

Example  2. 

SIMPLE  TRIPLE 
TIME 

In  beating  this  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  down  beat  inclines 
slightly  to  the  left,  so  that  when  beat  Two  is  made,  it  does  not  extend, 
in  an  ungainly  way,  too  far  to  the  right  of  the  body.  Observe,  also, 
that  the  second  beat  moves  to  the  right.  Many  old-fashioned  con¬ 
ductors  make  the  second  beat  move  to  the  left,  as  in  quadruple  time. 
By  making  the  second  beat  to  the  right,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  quad¬ 
ruple  is  not  intended,  and  the  second  beat,  being  outwards,  has  more 
significance,  and  is  seen  better  than  one  across  the  body. 

Example  3. 


SIMPLE  QUADRUPLE 
TIME 


The  only  things  to  remark  upon  in  quadruple  time  are  that  the  first 
beat  in  this  case  inclines  slightly  to  the  right,  so  that  the  second  beat 
may  not  entail  ugly  shoulder  movement  by  being  taken  too  far  across 
the  body.  Also  that  beat  One  must  be  felt  as  the  strong  beat,  and 
beat  Three  as  the  second  strongest. 
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Before  attempting  the  compound  times,  be  quite  certain  that  you 
have  none  of  the  following  faults: 

( a )  Moving  the  head  sympathetically  in  the  direction  of  the 
hand  movement. 

( b )  Making  the  first  beat  an  uncontrolled  “flap”  from  the  wrist, 
instead  of  a  beat  which  is  felt,  controlled,  and  co-ordinated  by  the 
wrist,  forearm,  and  upper  arm. 

(c)  Stiffness  and  lack  of  flow,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flabby  beat, 
conveying  neither  strength,  continuity,  nor  metrical  significance. 

If  you  are  satisfied  on  these  points,  proceed  to  compound  times, 
bearing  in  mind  that  every  compound  time  is  a  derivative  of  a  simple 
form. 


6 

8 

9 

8 

12 

8 


is  compound  of 
is  compound  of 
is  compound  of 


2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 


Example  4. 

SLOW 

COMPOUND  DUPLE 
TIME 


In  beating  slow  compound  duple  time  observe 

(a)  The  strong  first  and  fourth  beats,  made  by  long  movements, 

as  has  two  accents. 

o 

( b )  The  rising  direction  of  the  subsidiary  beats  2,  3,  5,  and  6  in 
order  that  the  sixth  beat  will  not  have  to  travel  an  undue  length,  and 
thus  he  given  undue  importance. 

While  practising,  the  student  should  always  either  use  a  gramo¬ 
phone  or  get  a  pianist  to  play  examples  in  the  times  being  conducted. 
Failing  these,  he  should  sing  simple  tunes  in  the  required  rhythms, 
or  the  beats  are  apt  to  become  meaningless  movements. 
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Example  5  illustrates  a  slow  compound  triple  time,  with  a  princi¬ 
pal  and  two  subsidiary  accents  on  One ,  Four ,  and  Seven. 

Example  5. 


SLOW  COMPOUND 
TRIPLE  TIME 


Again  the  slight  movement  towards  the  left  should  be  noted  in  beats 
One ,  Two,  and  Three.  If  this  is  not  done,  beats  Four,  Five,  and  Six 
will  extend  too  far  to  the  right. 


Example  6. 


SLOW  COMPOUND 
QUADRUPLE  TIME 


In  this  time  beats  One,  Four,  Seven,  and  Ten  must  be  felt  to  have 
special  stress.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  general  outline  is  that  of  ^ 
time,  with  subsidiary  beats  on  Two,  Three,  Five,  Six,  Eight,  Nine, 
Eleven,  and  Twelve ;  but  when  the  tempo  is  fast  the  compound  times 
will  be  conducted  as  their  equivalent  simple  forms. 

Irregular  times,  such  as  Five,  Seven,  etc.,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
found  in  class-room  songs. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  actual  metrical  movements,  but  one 
of  the  most  important  movements  is  the  little  preparatory  beat, 
which  might  be  termed  a  “breathing”  beat.  If  the  teacher  starts  a 
song  on  a  down  beat,  and  merely  drops  his  hand  from  a  point  of  rest, 
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the  class  is  unprepared  and  the  start  is  ragged.  A  slight  preliminary 
sign  is,  therefore,  made  in  the  tempo  of  the  movement  which  follows, 
and  usually  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  beat  itself.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  if  a  good  attack  is  to  be  made.  The  following 
diagrams,  Example  7,  illustrate  how  a  start  would  be  made  on  the 
First j  Second ,  Third,  or  Fourth  beats.  The  dotted  line  indicates  the 
preliminary  beat,  and  the  arrow  the  beat  proper. 

Example  7. 


This  preliminary  beat  must  be  relaxed  and  move  through  a  small  arc, 
otherwise  it  will  be  mistaken  for  the  beat  proper,  and  disaster  will 
result  due  to  premature  entries. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  develop  ease  and  a  natural  style, 
he  might  now  set  a  metronome  at  about  MM  =  72  and  change  from 
one  time  to  another,  retaining  the  quarter  note  as  a  beat  unit. 

Change  from 


4 

4 

6 

8 

2 

4 


to 

to 

to 


6 

8 

2 

4 

9 

8 


9 

8 

3 

4 


to 


to 


3 

4 

12 

8 


The  accents  demanded  by  each  change  must  be  felt. 

Divided  beats  may  now  be  discussed.  A  beat  should  only  be 
divided  where  it  has  special  rhythmic  significance,  and  where,  by  so 
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doing,  greater  rhythmic  security  is  obtained  from  the  performers. 
Many  teachers  think  too  much  in  words,  instead  of  broad  rhythmic 
phrases.  Over-conducting  results,  and  instead  of  security  of  rhythm 
we  have  uncertainty.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  every  young 
conductor  over-conducts  in  his  early  days.  He  should  learn  economy 
of  movement,  and  beat  as  few  beats  as  are  necessary  for  security  of 
rhythm,  and  for  maintaining  life  in  the  beat. 

Before  learning  when  to  divide  a  beat,  it  would  be  well  to  practise 
a  few  sub-divisions  as  in  the  following  examples.  Imagine  that  a 
molto  allargando  has  been  introduced;  that  the  time  is  as  indicated  in 
the  middle  column;  and  that  the  notes  entailing  sub-division  are  those 
shown  with  accents,  in  the  right-hand  column. 


r  Lr 

n IT 

> 

>  > 

nr  r  r 

>  >  >  > 

u  u  r 
r  Lrr 
r  r^cir 

r  Lrr  r 

>  >  >  > 

r  Lrr  c_r 

>  >  > 

r  LLT 

OlEI  _ 

>  >  > 

r  LLTW 


No.  I  in  the  above  list  will  be  conducted  as 
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But  No.  2  would  only  need  a  distinct  click  on  the  last  eighth  note  as 
the  first  one  is  tied.  In  practising  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11,  it  is  presumed 


that  the  tempo  is  so  fast  that  in  g 


the  conductor  has  been  beating 


two  in  a  bar  and  in  ^  has  been  beating  three.  No.  11  must  be 

o 

thought  of  as  a  plain  ^  bar  of  quarter  notes;  beat  Two  must  then  be 

mentally  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  beat  Three  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  in 

Example  9. 


The  following  are  suggestions  as  to  where  a  beat  may  be  divided 
advantageously: 

1.  When,  owing  to  ritards,  use  of  allargando,  or  metronomic 
changes,  the  life  dies  out  of  a  beat,  and  the  conductor  feels  a  void 
between  beats. 

2.  Where  words  of  special  significance  occur,  particularly  on  notes 
of  equal  value. 

3.  Where  notes  of  smaller  value  than  a  whole  beat  occur  after  a 

^  ;  particularly  on  a  dotted  note,  as  in  the  following  example: 

Example  10. 

A  /T\  f?\  >  >  > 

1  r  r  u  u 

4.  In  such  a  rhythm  as  4  cir  r  r 

first  beat  must  be  divided. 


it  is  obvious  that  the 


8o 
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5.  Where  one  part  is  sustaining  a  long  note,  and  another  voice 
moves  in  strongly  accented  notes  of  smaller  values  than  a  beat. 

Conversely,  as  soon  as  an  accelerando  or  stringendo  entails  exces¬ 
sive  movement,  rendering  the  beat  fussy,  a  ^  time,  for  instance,  may 
have  to  be  reduced  to  ^  ,  and  compound  times  reduced  to  their 
simple  forms. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  left  hand.  As  one  writer  has 
aptly  said,  “The  first  thing  to  remember  is,  it  is  not  your  right  hand.” 
Generally  speaking,  the  right  hand  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
metrical  or  rhythmic  hand,  and  the  left  as  the  expression  hand. 
Nothing  is  more  tiresome  and  meaningless  than  a  left  hand  which  is 
merely  carrying  out  the  movements  of  the  right  hand  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Some  years  ago  the  author  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
right  wrist  broken,  during  a  very  busy  season  of  conducting.  This 
necessitated  the  sole  use  of  the  left  hand  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
All  rhythm  and  expression  had  to  be  conveyed  by  use  of  the  one 
hand,  and  it  proved  a  valuable  experience.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
students  should  go  through  the  same  trial,  but  it  is  invaluable  some¬ 
times  to  use  the  left  hand  in  practising,  instead  of  the  right.  In 
addition  to  practising  beats  with  the  left  hand,  various  other  move¬ 
ments  may  be  rehearsed. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  left  hand  is  to  suggest  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  tone,  and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
actions  will  be  proportioned  by  the  remoteness  and  size  of  the  choir 
directed.  The  palm  of  the  left  hand  held  aloft,  like  a  policeman 
holding  up  traffic,  would  only  be  used  in  hushing  huge  forces;  but  if 
the  arm  is  lowered  with  palm  still  towards  the  choir,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  degree  of  intimacy  is  increased,  as  is  suitable  for  small  forces. 
If  the  fingers  are  now  relaxed,  with  the  palm  facing  downwards,  a 
gentle  sensitive  hushing  is  suggested.  If  the  palm  is  still  held  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  arm  and  fingers  fully  extended,  a  more  urgent  and 
peremptory  hushing  is  indicated.  When  the  arm  is  fully  projected, 
with  palm  towards  the  choir,  this  indicates  still  more  urgency, 
especially  if  the  movement  of  the  arm  is  sudden. 
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Another  movement,  suggesting  a  gradual  softening,  is  one  in 
which  the  fingers  are  relaxed,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  sweeps  gently 
to  the  left  in  a  curve,  as  in 


Example  n. 


Conversely,  a  gentle  accession  of  tone  may  be  suggested  by  drawing 
in  the  arm  gently,  in  a  persuasive  manner,  with  fingers  and  hand 
relaxed,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  moving  gradually  inwards  towards 
the  body  and  slightly  upwards.  A  more  urgent  demand  on  tone  can 
be  made  by  gradually  lifting  the  hand  with  palm  upwards,  the  height 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  choir,  and  the  amount  of  tone 
required.  In  a  magnificent  climax,  the  arm  may  be  held  aloft,  tensed, 
and  even  with  clenched  fist. 

Another  function  of  the  left  hand  is  to  cut  off  a  part,  while  a  pause 
in  another  part  is  being  indicated  by  the  right  hand.  In  such  a  case 
the  movement  will  be  leftward,  the  palm  following  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  as  in 

Example  12. 


The  movement  will  be  initiated  from  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the 
choir  to  be  cut  off.  If  the  cut-off  is  on  a  pp  the  velocity  will  be  slow, 
the  movement  small  and  near  to  the  body;  if  on  a  ff  the  movement 
will  be  greater,  the  velocity  increased,  and  the  cut-off  more  sudden. 

Occasionally  the  left  hand  will  be  used  to  assist  in  punctuating  the 
rhythm.  It  will  also  serve  for  signalling  an  entry  of  some  department 
of  the  choir  or  orchestra.  In  such  cases,  the  conductor  must  have  his 
hand  slightly  raised  as  a  warning,  prior  to  the  signal  being  made,  and 
he  must  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  players  or  singers  concerned.  The 
signal  is  then  given,  probably  accompanied  by  a  very  slight  encourag¬ 
ing  raising  of  the  head  at  the  moment  of  entry.  The  point  to 
remember  is  that  an  entry  signalled  suddenly  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
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There  must  always  be  the  slight  warning,  otherwise  the  singers  will 
be  unprepared  for  attacking  their  entries,  and  the  actual  signal  will 
lose  its  value.  The  entry  itself  should  be  marked  by  a  slight  motion 
of  the  hand  moving  upwards  and  towards  the  body. 

Imaginary  entries  on  various  parts  of  the  bar  should  be  rehearsed. 

Example  13. 

a)-\  1  r  r  r 

S).  4 

c)- 1  *  1  r 

a)-  \  -  tip 

In  indicating  these  entries  with  the  left  hand,  there  must  be  perfect 
independence  of  the  hands,  and  the  flow  or  character  of  the  right 
hand  must  not  be  interrupted  in  any  way.  The  beginner  will  not  find 
this  easy  in  such  cases  as  (d)  in  Example  13. 

Before  using  the  left  hand,  however,  the  beginner  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  indicate  as  much  as  possible  with  the  right  hand  alone. 
Actions  beyond  those  indicated  will  be  born  of  experience,  and  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  illustrate  them  by  diagrams. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  normal  metrical  beats,  and  have 
not  considered  varying  velocities,  heights,  lengths,  and  projections. 
Let  us  study  velocity  for  a  moment.  By  velocity  is  not  meant  the 
tempo  but  the  speed  of  each  single  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton. 
The  beat  may  be  a  swift  staccato,  or  slow  and  flowing,  for  the  same 
tempo.  Set  the  metronome  for  80=  f  ,  and  beat  a  few  bars  of  com¬ 
mon  time  with  a  flowing  slow-velocity  beat.  Afterwards,  at  the  same 
tempo,  increase  the  velocity  of  the  strokes,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  a  different  mood  is  being  indicated.  If  the  flowing  style  is  used 
for  Example  14,  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech ,  and  the  staccato  for 
Example  15,  Cradle  Song  (Brahms),  they  will  be  found  most 
unsuitable.  Reverse  them,  and  at  once  they  will  fit  in  with  the  mood 
of  each  piece. 
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Example  14. 

March  Time 


Jr  1  / - 

*  u  . 
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f  Hark!  I  hear  the  foe  ad-vanc  -  mg1 


Example  15. 
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W  Sleep  ba  -  by  sleep 


From  this  we  learn  not  to  expect  a  legato  response  from  a  choir  to  a 
beat  which  is  crisp  and  of  high  velocity. 

If  experiments  are  made  with  the  length  of  a  beat,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  long  sweeping  beat  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  confidence, 
dignity  and  earnestness;  whereas  with  the  same  velocity,  but  a  shorter 
beat,  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  a  less  expansive  mood  are  indicated. 
If  Example  16  is  conducted  with  a  short  beat,  and  Example  17  with 
a  long  sweeping  beat,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  entirely  inappropriate. 
Reverse  the  process  and  there  will  be  complete  sympathy  between  the 
beat  and  the  music. 

Example  16.  From  Come  See  Where  Golden  Hearted  Spring  (Handel), 

A  Song  Book,  No.  61. 


—y - ri -   ^  «  9  -•* - - - 

fL  J  *  1  r>  ♦  "  J  1 

iW  ^  

™  Cd  • 

=^-t  3=±z 

Rid  es  crowned  like  a  care -free  king* 


Example  17.  From  Old  King  Cole,  A  Song  Book,  No.  9. 


-y-4m — -  - K 

r-h - 

/l  y  + 

Li I  I  1 

f  1 

X  JL  . 

v-y  *-r  1 1  ~  u  m  w  1 

•  » 

Old  Kin 

g*  Co 

le  was  a  mer  -  ry  old  soul 

The  use  of  the  long  flowing  beat,  where  unsuitable,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  lack  of  intimacy  of  mood  and  grip  on  the  rhythm. 
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In  moments  of  great  emotion,  strength  and  tenseness  are  given 
to  the  beats.  In  using  this  type  of  beat  (rarely  in  class  singing)  the 
conductor  will  feel  that  he  is  drawing  from  his  forces  every  bit  of  the 
warmth,  fervour,  and  passion  demanded  by  the  music. 

The  height  and  depth  of  a  beat  are  also  related  to  certain  moods. 
Happiness,  piquancy,  and  humour  often  demand  a  beat  higher  than 
the  normal  level.  The  “Fa-la-la”  type  of  chorus  loses  its  resilience 
if  the  beat  is  too  low  and  sluggish. 

Example  18.  From  Come  Lasses  and  Ladsy  A  Song  Book,  No.  30. 


jiU  r  l  ip‘  i 


Come  las-ses  and  lads,  get  leave  of  your  dads. 


A  beat  very  near  to  the  body  indicates  either  a  very  quiet  tone  or 
a  warning  of  some  kind.  A  crescendo  will  be  indicated  if  the  beat  is 
lengthened  and  projected  away  from  the  body.  Sharpening  can  often 
be  remedied  by  bringing  the  beat  suddenly  nearer  to  the  body,  and  by 
releasing  the  tension.  A  diminuendo  or  a  more  intimate  mood  is 
indicated  by  the  beat  becoming  gradually  smaller  and  closer  to  the 

Up  to  this  point  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  baton  and  its 
use.  There  are  many  types  of  batons  on  the  market  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  one  with  which  you  feel  at  home.  Do 
not  use  a  heavy,  clumsy  one,  or  your  arm  will  become  tired.  Do  not 
use,  for  school  work,  one  which  is  too  long  and  whippy,  or  you  will 
break  it.  Hold  the  baton  between  the  thumb,  first,  and  second 
fingers,  allowing  the  “butt”  to  come  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Do 
not  grasp  it  with  the  fist,  nor  hold  it  too  preciously.  "Vbu  must  learn 
to  be  graceful  without  the  baton  in  your  hand,  or  you  will  never 
develop  a  pleasing  baton  techique.  The  baton  is  an  extension  of  the 
arm,  and  it  must  become  part  of  you,  just  as  the  bow  becomes  a  part 
of  the  violinist.  Pick  up  the  baton  casually  at  any  odd  moment  and 
beat  whilst  walking  around  the  room.  This  will  help  you  to  use  the 
baton  naturally.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  you  use  a  baton  you 
are  adding  another  joint  in  the  articulatory  process,  and  it  must  be 
co-ordinated  with  those  which  have  been  in  use  when  not  using  the 
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baton:  the  fingers,  wrist,  forearm,  and  upper  arm. 

The  student  should  note  that  the  difference  between  the  beat  of  a 
metronome  and  of  a  conductor  is  that  the  former  merely  gives  the 
points  of  a  beat  whereas  the  conductor  shows  what  is  happening 
between  beats. 

A  word  might  be  added  on  facial  expression.  No  conscious  man¬ 
nerisms  should  be  exercised,  but  if  the  music  is  being  felt  sincerely  the 
conductor’s  face  is  bound  to  reflect  some  of  the  emotion  engendered 
by  the  music. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  the  foregoing  instructions,  the  student  should 
now  get  a  friend  to  play  the  piano  while  he  conducts.  Let  him  remem¬ 
ber  the  following  words,  the  author  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace: 


At  mezzo  his  coat,  shirt  and  collar  were  dripping, 

At  forte  the  stick  from  his  fingers  was  slipping. 

But  there’s  one  I  sat  under  I’ll  never  forget, 

The  conductor  was  dry,  and  the  orchestra  wet. 

The  following  should  be  rehearsed  together: 

1.  The  start,  on  any  beat  of  the  bar. 

2.  All  dynamic  markings;  pp  to  ff ;  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 

3.  The  /C\  on  various  parts  of  the  bar. 

4.  The  cut  off  in  a  pp  with  a  gentle  flick,  and  the  more  pronounced 
one  in  ff. 

5.  Accelerando  and  ritard. 

a 

6.  Changing  g  to  two  beats  in  a  bar,  as  the  speed  increases;  also 


^8  t0  4  an<^  8  t0  4  '  Conversely,  changing  from  two  beats  to  six 

in  a  bar  in  g  >  4  t°  g  and  ^  to  ^  as  the  speed  decreases,  and  the 

emotional  life  dies  out  of  the  slow  beat. 

7.  Making  the  tone  live  through  long  sustained  notes,  by  tensing 
and  adding  weight  to  the  beat. 

8.  Conducting  at  various  elevations  suitable  for  the  music  being 
played. 

9.  Passages  without  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  indicating  as  much 
expression  as  possible  with  the  right  hand,  in  addition  to  the  tempo. 
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10.  Entries  on  various  parts  of  the  bar  with  various  time  signa¬ 
tures. 

11.  Testing  your  powers  of  assessing  various  speeds  with  the  aid  of 
a  metronome. 

12.  Sudden  recession  and  diminution  of  the  beat  for  correcting 
sharpness. 

13.  Beats  of  varying  velocity  for  legato  and  staccato. 

14.  All  hushing  movements  with  the  aid  of  the  left  hand;  palm  out¬ 
wards  or  downwards;  near  to  or  away  from  the  body. 

15.  The  cut  off  of  one  part  whilst  a  pause  is  held  in  others. 

16.  The  accentuation  of  little  rhythmic  figures  by  the  left  hand. 

And  now  a  few  “Don’ts”: 

1.  Do  not  imitate  mannerisms  of  other  conductors,  nor  con¬ 
sciously  develop  any  of  your  own. 

2.  Do  not  over-conduct. 

3.  Do  not  bury  your  head  in  the  score. 

4.  Do  not  stamp  or  mark  time  with  your  feet. 

5.  Do  not  confound  inspiration  with  perspiration. 

The  late  Mr.  Harry  Plunkett  Greene  once  said,  “Time  is  not 
rhythm.  The  conductor  gives  you  time  with  his  baton,  but  rhythm 
he  gives  with  his  personality.” 

Books  Recommended 

Bakaleinikoff,  Vladimar:  Elementary  Rules  of  Conducting.  Boosey. 

Berlioz,  H.:  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration.  Novello. 

An  article  in  this. 

-  Art  of  the  Conductor.  W.  Reeves. 

Boult,  Adrian:  A  Handbook  on  the  T echnique  of  Conducting.  H.  Reeves. 

Carse,  Adam:  Conducting  of  School  Orchestras.  Augener. 

-  Orchestral  Conducting.  Augener. 

Coleman,  H.:  Choral  Conducti?ig  for  Wome?t's  Institutes.  Oxford. 

Croger,  T.  R.:  Notes  on  Conductors  a7id  Conducting.  W.  Reeves. 

Dann,  Hollis:  The  Conductor's  Handbook.  American  Book  Co. 

A  guide  book  to  choral  song  interpretation. 

Dannreuther,  E.:  Wagner  on  Conducting.  W.  Reeves. 

Earhart,  Will:  The  Eloque7it  Baton.  Witmark. 

Ewen,  David:  The  Man  with  the  Baton.  Crowell. 

Gehrkens,  K.  W. :  Essentials  in  Conducting.  Ditson. 

Kendrie,  F.  E.:  Handbook  on  Conducting.  Gray. 

Scherchen,  H.  (trans.  Calvocoressi) :  Handbook  of  Conducting.  Oxford. 
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Schrocder,  Carl:  A  Handbook  on  Conducting.  Augener. 

Scholes,  B.:  Oxford  Companion  to  Music.  Oxford. 

Article  on  Conducting. 

Stoessel,  A.:  The  T echnique  of  the  Baton.  C.  Fischer. 

Venables,  L.  C.:  Choral  and  Orchestral  Societies.  Curwen. 

Chapter  entitled  “Hints  to  Conductors”. 

Weingartner,  F.:  On  Conducting.  Breitkopf. 

Williams,  R.  Vaughan:  Article  in  Grove's  Dictionary.  Macmillan. 

Wilson,  R.  B.:  The  T echnique  of  Orchestral  Conducting.  Macmillan. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Faults  in  Qlass  Singing 

DURING  a  tour  of  the  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  competitive 
musical  festivals  of  1939,  the  author  made  a  list  of  all  the  faults  found 
in  the  choral  work  of  the  school  choirs.  In  enumerating  these  faults, 
together  with  others,  and  in  suggesting  a  cure,  he  trusts  that  many 
young  conductors  of  class  singing  may  find  this  chapter  of  special 
interest  and  value.  The  faults  were  divided  into  three  groups: 

1.  Faults  due  to  a  departure  from  the  truth,  such  as  wrong  note 
values  or  rests,  and  faulty  intonation. 

2.  Faults  due  to  lack  of  technique. 

3.  Faults  of  interpretation. 

Time  after  time  note  values  went  astray  and,  after  analysis,  I 
found  that  there  were  certain  note  groupings  which  were  more  prone 
to  inaccuracies  than  others.  The  following  were  among  the  most 
common: 

When  two  words  are  set  to  notes  of  equal  value,  such  as 

as  Ef 

Examples  1  and  2  illustrate  this  point;  ( a )  represents  the  correct, 
and  (b)  the  incorrect  form. 

Example  1.  From  What  Say  You?  A  Song  Book,  No.  19. 


they  are  often  sung 


Example  2.  From  Old  King  Cole ,  A  Song  Book,  No.  9. 


dm - rr 

m  9  W 

b) 

m  \ 

w  If* 

1* 

T(T\V  A  P  [T 

r 

w 

AgL-..4 E— \}..i 

'  Z- 

L] - U 

-J  1 

4 — M2- 

And  he  called  for  his  pipe 
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Children  always  love  the  lilt  of  r  n/r  and  such  rhythm  is 
more  natural  to  them  than  r  nrr 


Many  teachers  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  the  slur  over  two 
notes,  and  instead  of  accenting  slightly  the  first  of  the  group,  the  note 
values  are  altered,  and  Example  3  is  sung  as  Example  4,  again  taken 
from  Old  King  Cole. 


Example  3. 


Example  4. 


■ii>  4  „  1 

1  j]fn 

(b) 

-f— ;  -  =T= 

4r  -P  P 1 

And  so  e 

1  '  -fljt » 

oer-  ry  we  will 

— 

be 

J=H^ 

The  breadth  and  majesty  of  a  phrase  is  often  marred  in  singing 

the  rhythm  f  p  f  >  the  eighth  note  rarely  being  given  its  full 

value.  Here  are  two  well-known  tunes,  seldom  sung  correctly.  The 
starred  eighth  notes  in  nearly  every  case  are  made  sixteenths. 

Example  5.  Example  6. 

From  Men  of  Harlech ,  From  Old  Folks  at  Home , 

A  Song  Book,  No.  39.  A  Song  Book,  No.  37. 


Hark  I  hear  the  foe  ad-vanc-ing-  All  de  world  am  sad  and  drear-y. 


If  the  reader  will  play  the  above  in  both  ways,  he  will  notice  how  the 
introduction  of  sixteenth  notes  at  the  places  indicated  destroys  the 
character  of  these  two  examples. 

There  are  many  Scottish  and  Welsh  folk  songs  in  which  the  charac¬ 
teristic  rhythm  p  p  is  entirely  destroyed  by  failure  to  sing  through 

the  dot.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Steuart  Wilson  who  said  that  he  would 
like  to  inaugurate  a  “Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  the 
Dot”.  The  author  will  be  glad  to  head  a  subscription  list  for  such  a 
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worthy  object.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  dot,  the  tiniest  member 
of  the  family  of  musical  symbols,  suffers  more  ill-treatment  than  any 
other.  Examples  7  and  8  taken  respectively  from  Welsh  and  Scottish 
folk  songs  illustrate  this  point;  ( a )  is  correct,  ( b )  incorrect. 

Example  7.  From  Rise,  Rise  Thou  Merry  Lark,  A  Song  Book,  No.  17. 


Ear-ly  dawn  of  day 


Example  8.  From  Coming  Through  the  Rye. 


on  <a)  _ 

$  J)  .Up 


(b) 


ji  jijir  1 


gin  a  bod-y 


One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  human  voice  is  its  power  of 
sustaining  and  emotionalizing  a  note  after  its  birth.  This  is  one  of  its 
great  advantages  over  a  pianoforte,  for  on  that  instrument,  no  sooner 
has  a  note  been  struck,  than  its  power  begins  to  wane,  until  it  dies. 

At  best  a  legato  and  a  crescendo  on  the  piano  become  <XXXCC0CCCCC\ 


but  a  singer  or  a  violinist  can  make  a  perfect 


The  following  rhythm  nrp 


often  loses  its  crispness  and  life 


3  3 

by  being  sung  as  ^  ^  f  ^  •  Example  9,  a  passage  from  a  Scottish 

folk  song,  illustrates  this  fault;  ( a )  is  correct,  ( h )  incorrect. 

Example  9.  From  0  Can  Ye  Sew  Cushions,  A  Song  Book,  No.  16. 


you 
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Both  instrumentalists  and  vocalists  find  difficulty  in  performing 

p*  P  P  I  f  correctly,  especially  in  quick  movements.  The 

eighth  note  immediately  preceding  the  bar  line  is  rarely  given  its  full 
value.  Example  10(a)  illustrates  the  correct,  and  Example  10(b)  the 
incorrect  rendering  of  this  rhythm. 

Example  10. 


Whenever  a  rhythmic  figure,  such  as 


r  c/r  mr 


,  IS 


repeated  several  times,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  losing  control  of 
the  note  values.  Example  11  from  a  Norwegian  folk  song,  shows  the 
( a )  correct  and  ( b )  incorrect  treatment  of  this  group  of  notes. 

Example  n.  From  Loves  Oracle ,  A  Song  Book,  No.  21. 


(a)  Allegretto 

==F::  - 

(b) 

==p — g== 

■& — 0- 

s> - 0-- 

Bees  a  -  round  it  hov  -  er 


In  compound  or  triple  time,  where  groups  of  change 

TP 

to  ,  or  where  f  f  f  changes  to  f  f  f  f  ,  one  rarely 

hears  them  sung  correctly.  Examples  12  and  13  show  ( a )  correct 
and  ( b )  incorrect  methods. 

Example  12. 
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Examph 


13- 


Another  departure  from  truth,  which  results  in  lack  of  sostenuto 
and  breath,  is  the  shortening  of  note  values  at  the  ends  of  phrases. 
Sing  the  following  line  of  the  sea  shanty  Shenandoah,  Example  14,  as 
in  (a)  and  then  shorten  the  long  note  as  in  ( b ). 

Example  14.  From  Shenandoah,  A  Song  Book,  No.  46. 


-f*rrn 

- 1 - 

\0) 

k  a 

—  1 

k 

 ) 

f  m  1 1  , 

r\  1 

rj  • 

_ 

El  1 

^  4  J 

jv*!  = 

F 

— J 

m  *   m 

'  £§  • 

A-  way  I’m  bound  to  go 


The  urge  and  strength  are  lost,  and  it  would  certainly  cease  to  have 
value  as  an  aid  to  unanimity  in  hauling.  In  cases  like  this,  the  singers 


should  feel  the  °  f  T  T  f 


and  make  the  tone  live  through 


each  quarter  note.  The  same  thing  may  happen  when  two  notes  are 
tied  together,  especially  if  the  tied  note  induces  syncopation.  Example 
15 (a)  ceases  to  have  any  life,  and  the  syncopation  is  entirely  lost  if 
sung  as  in  (  b ). 


Example  15. 


In  order  to  get  the  full  rhythmic  drive  of  such  a  passage,  a  slight 
crescendo  should  be  felt  through  the  tied  note. 

When  triplets  occur  in  a  simple  time,  they  are  nearly  always 

hurried,  and  rarely  sung  equally. 

'IT' 

[ISIS  becomes  USU  and 

T'  T  'T'  T 

77PCLT  becomes  77-pf  f  |» 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  in  an  age  given  up  largely  to  syncopa¬ 
tions,  or  as  the  late  Harry  Plunket  Greene  called  them,  “superficial 
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irritants”,  one  rarely  hears  a  beautifully  managed  syncopation  by 
school  choirs.  The  following  is  seldom  sung  with  the  true  syncopated 
feeling: 

Example  16.  From  Spring  (Healey  Willan),  Oxford  Choral  Songs, 

No.  152. 

J  -I'rTr 


Lo,  the  spring:  has  come  a  -  g-ain 

Choirs  often  delay  the  Spring  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  Example 
16  becomes  very  commonplace  and  dull,  if  sung  as  in  ( b ). 

(b)  _  _ _ 

J’fMf 


y 


Up  to  this  point  we  have  dealt  with  wrong  note  values;  but  there 
are  many  passages  in  which  actual  wrong  notes  frequently  occur.  The 
following  are  the  most  frequent: 

When  a  series  of  notes  appears  as  a  sequence  and  this  sequence  is 
slightly  altered,  wrong  notes  are  often  sung. 


The  notes  indicated  would  probably  be  sung  as  C  sharp  and  B  as 
these  notes  carry  out  the  sequence. 

In  a  rising  pattern  of  notes,  semitones  are  often  inserted  for  tones, 
as  in  Example  18. 

Example  18. 


The  note  indicated  is  sometimes  sung  as  F  sharp  in  a  quick  tempo,  in 
imitation  of  the  eighth  notes  in  the  first  bar.  The  choruses  and  solos 
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of  Handel  suffer  in  this  respect,  and  there  are  many  people  who  feel 
that  they  know  every  note  of  the  Messiah,  but  who  are  guilty  of 
many  wrong  notes.  I  remember  hearing  this  conversation  in  a 
\brkshire  village  some  years  ago.  The  village  choirmaster  was 
augmenting  his  choir  for  a  special  performance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
was  inviting  a  well-known  local  soloist  to  help: 

Choirmaster:  “Can  tha  cum  an’  give  us  a  ’and  wit’  Messiah  next 
Sunday?” 

Soloist:  “Ay,  but  ar  carn’t  cum  ter  t’  practice.” 

Choirmaster:  “What  abaat  them  runs?” 

Soloist:  “Oh,  ah  know  ’em  back’ards.” 

Choirmaster:  “Ay  well,  ah  dooant  want  thee.  Ah  want  sum- 
body  as  c’n  sing  ’em  for’ards.” 

When  a  passage  appears  in  a  major  key,  and  is  repeated  in  the 
minor,  the  third  of  the  scale  can  be  troublesome,  and  children  often 
find  it  difficult  to  settle  down  to  the  new  key. 

When,  in  two  parts,  the  voices  lie  at  a  distance  of  a  ninth,  the 
children  try  to  adjust  their  voices  to  the  more  singable  eighth. 

Example  19.  From  Dream  Pedlary  (Armstrong  Gibbs),  Oxford 
Choral  Songs,  No.  106. 


nffV - 0-1 

* 

- f- 

— F-2 - 

<tP  * 

bow  -  ers 

=#L  - . 1 

H - u 

nig-h 

m  -1 - 4 

nigh 

/  ~y  »  — 1  1  •  t _ _ i _ _ _ _ 

1  rl  ^  ^  ftsj m 

1  - 0  '-a  0 

ItJ 

1 

*  it*  '  .  . 

\  "  1  ^ 

The  second  voices  have  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  C  of  the  trebles. 

The  major  third  (Doh,  Me)  is  almost  invariably  sung  flat,  and  a 
song  in  which  this  interval  appears  frequently  is  nearly  always  sung 
with  bad  intonation.  Such  songs  as  Brahms’  Cradle  Song  (Example 
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7,  Chapter  Two),  Schubert’s  Cradle  Song  (Example  16,  Chapter 
Two)  and  0  Can  Ye  Sew  Cushions  (Example  9  in  this  chapter)  are 
rarely  sung  in  tune. 


The  major  sixth  (Doh,  Lah)  lends  itself  to  the  distressing  habit 
of  sliding,  and  the  major  seventh  (Doh,  Te)  is  also  usually  sung  flat. 
The  two  exercises  following  (Examples  20  and  21)  might  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  reminding  children  of  these  intervals. 
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The  major  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  are 
sejdom  sung  in  tune  (Ba,  Se).  The  sixth  (Ba)  is  nearly  always 
under  pitch,  particularly  if  the  sixth  and  seventh  (Fah,  Se)  of  the 
harmonic  minor  scale  has  preceded  it. 

The  following  intervals  are  amongst  those  sung  erratically: 
Example  22. 


In  order  to  sing  the  interval  marked  in  ( a )  correctly,  the  class  should 
sing  the  note  C  before  attempting  the  B  natural  and  then  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  the  B  natural  a  semitone  lower.  Similarly  in  ( h ), 
before  singing  the  two  E  naturals,  it  would  be  helpful  to  sing  an 
octave  from  the  low  F  to  the  upper  one,  and  then  the  E  natural  can 
be  tackled  with  more  confidence.  In  (c)  the  E  natural  should  be 
sung  first,  and  afterwards  flattened  one  semitone. 

In  singing  quick,  florid  runs,  errors  creep  in.  Such  a  passage  as 
Example  23 (a)  is  frequently  sung  as  ( b ). 

Example  23. 


II 


Obviously,  slow  practice,  preferably  on  tonic  sol  fa  syllables,  is  the 
remedy  for  this.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  practise  your  fast  songs 
occasionally  at  a  much  slower  tempo,  and  the  slow  pieces  somewhat 
faster. 

On  many  occasions  singers  forget  that  accidentals  are  carried 
through  a  whole  bar,  and  in  one  where  there  are  many  notes,  as  in 
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Example  24,  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  early  accidental  D  natural, 
and  the  D  starred  is  sung  as  D  flat. 

Example  24. 


^  J>l  [>1«  ^ 

* 

P=fi 

m - :: 

b  yri?  ^-j 

ISP 

—  r 

If  an  auxiliary  note  a  semitone  below  the  principal  note  is  used 
several  times,  and  a  tone  is  suddenly  introduced,  this  is  often  sung  as 
a  semitone  by  careless  singers: 

Example  25. 


Note  that  at  (a)  and  ( b )  we  have  a  semitone,  but  at  (c)  a  tone  is 
introduced.  In  many  cases  this  B  flat  would  be  sung  as  B  natural. 

When  a  note  of  short  duration  enters  at  the  end  of  a  bar  after  a 
rest,  it  is  nearly  always  altered  in  value: 

Example  26. 


0  * 

i  rr\  V  A_ 1  D_ L_ L 

The  note  marked  with  an  asterisk  would  in  nearly  every  case  be  sung 
as  a  sixteenth  note.  The  remedy  is  to  count  through  rests  meticu¬ 
lously.  Rests  should  be  looked  upon  as  rhythmic  silences.  If  a  bar’s 
rest  occurs,  for  example,  in  a  march  tune,  the  rest  should  be  felt  as 
2  "  T — otherwise  there  is  a  tendency  to  hurry  and  enter 
too  soon.  Moments  of  silence  always  seem  longer  than  moments  of 
sound. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  matters  of  fact  only.  Although  Chapter 
Four  deals  with  word  technique,  it  might  be  well  to  remind  the 
teacher  again  of  false  verbal  accentuation.  Wherever  a  leap  is  made 
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in  the  melody  to  a  word  of  small  accentual  value,  it  is  nearly  always 
sung  too  loudly.  Examples  27  and  2#  illustrate  this.  How  often  one 
hears  Holst’s  I  Vow  to  Thee  My  Country  (Example  27)  sung  with  an 
accent  on  the  word  “that”,  which  sounds  like  the  rhythm  of  a  one- 
legged  man,  rushing  to  catch  the  last  bus  home.  Example  28  is  put 
entirely  out  of  joint  rhythmically  by  placing  false  accents  on  the 
starred  notes. 

Example  27.  I  Vow  to  Thee  My  Country  (Gustav  Holst),  Curwen 
Edition  71632/ 


The  love 


Example  28.  From  I  Vow  to  Thee  My  Country. 


Strong- wil  -  ling-  hands  to  do  the  work 


The  cure  for  this  is  to  recite  the  words,  observing  the  natural  word 
stresses.  The  passage  should  then  be  hummed,  in  order  to  realize 
the  shape  of  the  phrase.  The  notes  prone  to  false  accentuation 
should  be  sung  lightly,  and  a  little  crescendo  made  through  the 
previous  word. 


A  teacher  often  fails  to  realize  the  value  of  consonants  in 
attaining  a  climax.  He  should  take  a  striking  phrase  from  a  song  and 
see  how  much  musical  beauty  may  be  obtained  from  the  words. 

Example  29.  From  Big  Steamers  (Edward  German).' 


Allargando 


!* 


rit 


Then 


ff  r\ 

ri"H  ydr 


1  ji  J'  §  -J1  t  11 


what  can  I  do  for  you  all  you  big-  steam- ers 


1  By  permission  of  J.  Curwen  &  Sons  Ltd. 

"  This  musical  example  is  reprinted  by  permission'  of  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Company, 
Limited,  139  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 
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Note  first  of  all  there  are  eight  different  vowel  sounds,  eight  musical 
consonants,  five  unmusical  consonants,  and  one  diphthong  vowel. 
Let  the  class  say  these  words  once  or  twice,  noting  the  vowel  sounds 
with  care,  especially  the  bright  AH  vowel  in  “can”  and  “I”.  Note 
also  the  vital  change  from  AH  to  00  in  the  words  “I  do”.  Recite  the 
words  again,  having  in  view  consonant  values,  and  note  especially 
the  Th  in  “Then”  and  also  the  final  musical  “N”,  the  vital  hard  C  and 
musical  N  in  “can”,  the  important  LL  in  “all”,  the  lip  movement  in 
B  in  “big”,  the  musical  M  in  “steamers”. 

Sing  the  phrase  to  Lah,  noting  the  shape  and  contour  of  the 
phrase.  Now  sing  the  words;  observe  how  the  consonants  leap  to 
their  mates,  the  vowel  sounds. 

“Then  -  (9(9-what  can  -  AH-i  (short  I)” 

See  that  the  vowel  on  the  pause  is  not  mutilated  to  Ken  or  Karn. 
This  word  “can”  is  the  climax,  and  the  consonants  C  and  N  should 
be  intensified,  the  vowel  sound  held  with  brilliant  tone,  and  the  final 
N  be  given  its  full  nasal  resonance.  Boys  who  can  produce  real  head 
tone  revel  in  the  glitter  of  the  high  F  sharp. 

In  order  to  teach  a  class  how  to  intensify  words  which  are  repeated, 
exercises  may  be  designed  similar  to  Examples  30(a)  and  ( b ),  in 
which  the  note  values  are  increased  with  successive  repetitions  of  the 
words. 

Example  30(a). 


^  pp . .  . - 
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Praise  Him,  Praise  Him,  Praise  HIM  PRAISE  HIM 


Example  30(b). 
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(00)  Wake  up  (00)  wake  UP(oo)WAKE  UPfoojWAKE  UP. 


The  teacher  can  show  that  not  only  does  the  tone  increase,  but  lip 
movement  on  the  consonants  also  increases.  The  exercises  might 
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also  be  practised  in  the  opposite  way,  beginning  loudly  and  ending 
softly.  This  is  much  more  difficult,  and  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  words  more  and  more  clear  as  the  tone  decreases. 


Another  common  fault  is  lack  of  tonal  contrast,  too  much  of  the 
singing  lying  between  p,  mf,  and  /.  It  should  he  remembered  that 
there  are  six  degrees  of  tone  produced  naturally  and  without  effort, 
as  in  ordinary  speaking.  For  the  mp,  p,  and  pp,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  decrease  the  tone  with  expression,  not  repression,  and  as  we 
approach  f,  and  ff,  an  effort  exercised  to  increase  volume  and  intensity, 
without  shouting. 

Very  few  choirs  grade  a  crescendo  to  a  real  climax,  and  fewer  still 
grade'  a  diminuendo  effectively.  Example  31  is  an  admirable  exercise 
in  grading. 


Example  31. 


PP 


P 


mp 


mf 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 16 


J>  Ji  J>  ij,  jiiJ>  j>  -Jrjn  J> 

I  know  where  I’m  groin#-  and  I  know  who's  groin#-  with 


/ 


going 

ff  f 


going  witn  me 
nif _ mp  p  pp 


17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30 


Jr*  I  J1  > 


I  know  whom  I  love,  but  the  dear  knows  whom  I’ll  mar-ry. 


In  singing  this  exercise,  some  things  are  likely  to  happen: 

1.  It  will  be  started  too  loudly. 

2.  The  tone  will  not  be  carried  through  notes  5,  14,  and  21. 

3.  By  the  time  the  singers  arrive  at  notes  9,  10,  and  11,  they  will 
probably  be  singing  /. 

4.  Notes  13,  14,  15,  and  16  will  be  sung  as  a  diminuendo,  and  a 
fresh  crescendo  will  be  made  at  17. 

5.  The  words  will  become  indistinct  in  25,  26,  27,  and  28.  A  ritard 
will  be  introduced  and  there  will  probably  be  flatness  as  the  diminu¬ 
endo  is  made. 
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6.  Note  21  will  probably  be  sung  with  coarse  tone. 

Yes,  as  the  words  of  the  song  say,  you  must  know  where  you’re  going, 
and  how  much  breath  is  going  with  you. 

Pianissimo  tone  and  words  should  always  be  expressed,  not 
repressed,  otherwise  all  character  is  lost.  In  order  to  attain  this 
expression,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  divide  the  class,  placing  one  half  at 
one  end  of  the  room  and  the  rest  at  the  other  end.  Choir  No.  i 
should  then  whisper  a  message  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  Choir  No.  2 
reply.  No  tone  whatever  should  be  allowed.  This  teaches  the 
children  to  be  consciously  active,  in  the  use  of  the  lips,  tongue  and 
teeth  in  articulating  the  consonants,  thus  obtaining  more  intensity  in 
their  diction  generally.  In  reading  a  book  some  years  ago,  thus  author 
of  which  I  cannot  remember,  I  came  across  these  words,  which 
vividly  illustrate  lack  of  vitality  in  soft  singing: 

You  say  that  you  admire 

The  restraint  with  which  they  sing, 

I’m  with  you  there,  of  course. 

They  use  the  bridle,  curb  and  rein  and  snaffle. 

Quite  the  thing. 

But 

Wfiere’s  the  b — - — - —  horse? 

Choirs  often  fail  to  shape  a  phrase  or  melody,  and  one  might 
digress  for  a  moment  and  attempt  to  tabulate  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  good  melody.  If  the  reader  examines  some  of  the  world’s  great 
tunes,  such  as  the  Londonderry  Air ,  The  Prize  Song  of  Wagner,  and 
many  of  the  tunes  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Verdi,  he  will  find: 

1.  They  revolve  round  a  central  note. 

2.  They  are  very  singable,  and  move  diatonically. 

3.  One  note  seems  to  move  inevitably  to  the  next. 

4.  They  have  grace  of  outline  and  are  built  up  architecturally  to 
a  climax. 

5.  They  often  contain  a  rhythmic  germ. 

6.  1  hey  generally  contain  a  goodly  number  of  conjunct  intervals; 
that  is,  intervals  moving  by  steps  of  a  second. 

Let  us  examine  the  tune  of  one  of  Schubert’s  simple  songs,  and 
note  how  it  conforms  to  the  above  analysis. 
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Example  32.  The  Moon  (Schubert),  A  Song  Book,  No.  74. 
Fairly  slow 
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Notice: 

( a )  Bars  1  to  7  revolve  round  the  notes  D  and  F. 

( b )  Intervals  moving  by  steps  are  illustrated  in  bars  2,  3,  4,  6,  7, 
8,  10. 

(c)  The  four-note  rhythmic  figure  in  bars  2,  3,  6,  7,  12,  13,  14. 

( d )  Climax  at  bar  12. 

(e)  Practically  all  the  intervals  are  diatonic. 

(/)  The  inevitability  of  such  bars  as  14  which  succeeds  13  but 
contains  the  lovely  element  of  surprise  on  the  D  natural  in  bar  14. 

( g )  The  grace  of  outline  of  the  melody. 

( h )  Its  simplicity. 

In  singing  this  melody,  the  teacher  must  feel  it  moving  in  four-bar 
curves,  leading  emotionally  to  the  peak  at  bar  12  which  should  be 
sung  with  a  slight  touch  of  rubato;  the  whole  descends  gracefully 
through  the  charming  figure  of  bars  13  and  14  to  a  final  note  of 
repose. 

Lack  of  colour  is  another  general  weakness  in  class  singing.  I 
have  often  been  asked  what  is  meant  by  colour.  To  answer  this,  one 
has  only  to  recall  the  barking  of  a  dog  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
or  to  compare  the  inflection  of  the  voice  used  when  hailing  a  very 
dear  friend  with  that  employed  in  saluting,  say,  a  very  trying  mother- 
in-law.  In  order  to  infuse  colour  into  a  song,  you  must  love  words 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  for  the  moods  that  they  convey.  You 
may  have  to  portray  a  mood  of  peace,  tranquillity,  dreaminess,  joy, 
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happiness,  humour,  sadness,  agitation,  pride,  glory,  eagerness,  fear, 
etc.  Assets  in  obtaining  these  colours  are  imagination,  vital  word 
technique,  a  sense  of  rhythm,  voices  capable  of  expansion,  and  sen¬ 
sitive  conducting.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the 
teacher  must  have  visions  before  he  can  produce  deeds.  While  on  the 
subject  of  colour,  a  word  of  warning  should  be  given  against  seizing 
on  isolated  words  for  special  treatment.  The  words  “silence”  and 
“death”  will  not  necessarily  be  sung  pp  unless  demanded  by  the 
context.  The  amount  and  colour  of  the  tone  is  often  governed  by 
the  phrase,  and  also  by  the  musical  shape  of  the  melody.  For 
example,  the  word-painter,  who  has  only  primary  colours  on  his 
palette,  in  singing  “Cools  my  brow,  and  calms  my  blood”  would  make 
a  sudden  pianissimo  at  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  merely 
because  it  contains  the  word  “calms”.  If  one  examines  these  words 
in  the  light  of  the  melody  in  Example  33  it  will  be  seen  that  the  music 
demands  a  slight  feeling  of  crescendo. 

Example  33.  The  Moon  (Schubert),  A  Song  Book,  No.  74. 
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Cools  my  brow  and  calms  my  blood 


The  point  to  remember,  therefore,  is  that  the  general  mood  is  one  of 
calm  serenity.  If  we  take  the  words  of  a  folk  song,  such  as  The  Ash 
Grove,  A  Song  Book,  No.  31: 

Down  yonder  green  valley  where  streamlets  meander, 

When  twilight  is  fading,  1  pensively  rove; 

Or  at  the  bright  noontide,  in  solitude  wander 
Amid  the  dark  shades  of  the  lonely  Ash  Grove. 

’Twas  there,  while  the  blackbird  was  cheerfully  singing, 

I  first  met  that  dear  one — the  joy  of  my  heart!  — 

Around  us  for  gladness  the  bluebells  were  ringing; 

Ah!  then  little  thought  I  how  soon  we  should  part. 

In  the  first  four  lines  of  the  above  verse,  the  general  mood  is  one  of 
quiet  reflection;  the  colour  and  amount  of  tone  used  will  be  con¬ 
ditioned  by  that  mood.  It  would  be  entirely  inappropriate  to  intro¬ 
duce  suddenly  a  pianissimo  at  the  words  “When  twilight  is  fading”, 
and  equally  incongruous  suddenly  to  sing  loudly  at  line  three,  just 
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because  “Bright  noontide”  is  mentioned.  \et  one  is  continually 
encountering  such  errors  of  taste,  under  the  guise  of  expression. 

Many  teachers  fail  to  realize  that  a  climax  is  not  attained  merely 
by  loudness.  The  apex  of  a  song  may  consist  of  a  whisper,  “a  still 
small  voice”,  as  in  the  hush  of  a  slumber  song.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  climax  may  be  the  cheap  and  obvious  one  of  the  ballad  singer, 
who  sings  the  final  note  of  a  song  with  ear-splitting  tone,  an  octave 
higher  than  written  by  the  composer.  The  climax  may  be  obtained 
by  intensifying  the  diction  in  such  words  as,  “Devon,  Devon  in  wind 
and  rain.”  Lengthening  the  note  values,  introducing  an  allargando 
or  molto  ritard,  are  means  used  by  a  composer.  A  pause  or  even  a 
rest  may  sometimes  imply  a  climax.  Another  device  consists  of  a 
sudden  quickening  of  a  rising  melody.  The  repetition  of  qualifying 
words  sometimes  leads  to  a  climax,  as  in:  “Whose  heair  is  as  sound 
and  cheeks  are  as  round,  as  ROUND  and  red  as  a  berry.”  A  sudden 
diminution  of  tone  may  mark  the  vital  point  as  a  phrase,  as  in  this 
from  Handel: 

Example  34. 


Most  often,  of  course,  a  climax  consists  of  a  combination  of  ff  tone, 
glittering  diction,  a  slowing  up  of  time,  leading  to  a  pause.  The 
important  point  to  remember  is  that  there  is  always  a  climax  of  some 
kind,  and  the  teacher  must  know  where  it  is,  and  how  to  reach  it.  The 
teacher  must  not  indulge  in  too  many  crises,  for,  “where  all  is  climax, 
there  is  no  climax.” 

The  subject  of  breathing  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  book;  but 
the  most  obvious  faults  are  lifting  of  the  shoulders,  noisy  breathing, 
breath  held  at  the  neck,  too  big  an  inhalation,  and  too  much  expendi¬ 
ture  of  breath  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase. 

Many  class  teachers  are  “comma  fiends”.  How  often  have  I 
heard  a  melody,  which  should  have  flowed  like  a  free  and  flowing  river, 
suddenly  dammed  (I  nearly  inserted  an  “n”)  by  the  obtrusive  use  of 
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a  comma.  Robert  Bridges,  former  poet  laureate,  once  spoke  to  this 
effect:  “Where  words  and  music  are  in  conflict,  the  music  must  have 
precedence.”  One  has  only  to  experiment  with  phrases  in  order  to 
realize  that  there  are  thousands  of  cases  where  it  is  inartistic  to 
observe  a  comma.  Example  35  illustrates  this  point. 

Example  35.  The  Emperor  s  Hymn  (Haydn),  A  Song  Book,  No.  89. 
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Sun  and  moon,  re-joice  be  -  fore  him,  praise  him,  all  ye  etc. 


It  is  obvious  here  that,  in  spite  of  the  commas,  the  melody  must  move 
along  in  two-bar  phrases,  and  the  commas  must  be  ignored. 

Swaying  is  often  exaggerated.  In  the  kindergarten  class,  a  slight 
sway  may  help  the  tiny  tots  to  realize  a  swinging  rhythm,  but 
nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  a  group  of  girls  of  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen  swaying  like  corn  in  the  breeze.  Although,  as  Hans  von  Bulow 
said,  “In  the  beginning  was  rhythm”,  the  exercise  of  it  must  not  lead 
to  mannerisms.  A  sixteenth-century  writer  has  said,  “Music  is  the 
arithmetic  of  a  mind  that  does  not  know  it  is  counting.”  Do  not 
therefore  develop  outward  manifestations  of  rhythm,  lest  they 
become  mannerisms.  Consciously  exercised,  they  leave  one  poorer  in 
spirit. 

Scooping  is  another  major  sin.  This  is  caused  by  (a)  thinking 
too  sentimentally,  ( b )  changing  the  notes  before  the  word,  as  in 

Example  36. 


The  day  thou  gay  -  est 


(c)  uncertainty  of  intervals,  (d)  the  influence  of  crooners,  cinema 
organists  and  cafe  violinists,  ( e )  laziness. 

A  cure  by  use  of  staccato  was  suggested  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

Weak  balance  and  blend  are  often  noticeable,  and  the  following 
exercises  will  help  in  correcting  this: 
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Let  half  your  choir  sing 

-tv - 


on  “Ah”.  Whilst  they  are 


singing  it,  the  other  half  should  sing  F  two  beats  later,  also  on  “Ah”: 
,  Example  37. 


Ch.  1 
Ch.  2 


Impress  on.  the  children  of  choir  2  that  they  must  listen  to  choir  I 
and  get  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  tone  of  that 
choir.  Practise  this  pp  until  a  perfect  blend  and  balance  are  obtained. 
When  these  have  been  made  secure,  choir  1  should  cease  to  sing,  so 
that  choir  2  may  hear  the  amount  of  tone  that  they  are  using.  The 
interval  may  then  be  sung  together  by  the  two  choirs.  It  is  helpful  to 
let  a  few  of  the  children  listen,  and  say  which  choir,  if  either,  is  too 
loud.  Repeat  the  exercise  on  two  head-notes: 

Example  38. 


Ch.  1 
Ch.  2 


Different  degrees  of  loudness  should  be  used: 
Example  39. 
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Another  useful  exercise  for  teaching  a  choir  blend  and  balance,  is  to 
sing  a  descending  scale  alternately: 


Example  40. 
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Perfect  equality  of  tone  must  be  secured  and  the  first  part  dove-tailed 
into  the  second.  This  scale  can  also  be  sung: 


These  exercises  teach  the  children  to  attack,  listen,  and  sing  mentally 
through  rests — three  valuable  assets  in  class  singing.  Note  that  the 
vowels  must  be  uniform  in  shape.  A  similar  procedure  may  be 
carried  out  in  three-part  work: 


Example  41. 


Choir  I 
Choir  II 
Choir  HI 


Notice  how  the  chord  is  enriched  and  beautified  by  the  addition  of 
choir  2  singing  the  C.  Choir  3  must  be  warned  to  keep  a  steady  tone, 
as  they  have  to  sustain  their  note  for  six  beats.  Too  slow  a  tempo 
must  not  be  adopted. 

A  choir  should  be  taught  to  realize  the  beauty  of  simple  discords, 
such  as  sevenths  and  seconds,  when  treated  properly.  The  following 
exercises  will  help  a  choir  to  realize  this.  Let  the  choirs  sing  as  in 
Example  42,  securing  perfect  blend  and  balance,  and  then  follow  it  by 
Example  43  noting  the  beauty  of  the  discords  at  the  points  marked, 
and  also  how  the  resolutions  enhance  them. 

Example  42. 
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Follow  these  exercises  by  Examples  44  and  45  which  illustrate  the 
discord  of  a  second. 

Example  44.  Example  45. 
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Quality,  blend,  balance  and  intonation  must  be  watched  carefully. 
Blend  and  balance  are  further  influenced  by  ( a )  the  amount  of  tone, 
( b )  the  quality  of  tone,  (c)  unification  of  vowel  sounds,  ( d )  intona¬ 
tion,  ( e )  listening,  (/)  wrong  vocal  methods,  ( g )  a  few  singers 
releasing  notes  too  soon,  (h)  wrong  notes,  ( i )  bad  grading  of  tone  in 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  (;)  wrong  classification  of  voices,  ( k )  dis¬ 
parity  of  ages  of  children,  (/)  solo  voices  and  leaders,  (m)  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  words  or  music,  (n)  lack  of  ear  (by  the  teacher), 
(o)  standing  too  far  apart,  (^)  overconducting,  which  produces 
musical  hysteria  in  the  sensitive  girls  or  boys,  and  ( q )  shortness  of 
breath. 


Explosive  release  of  tone  on  loud  chords  is  frequently  accentuated 
by  a  too  dynamic  conductor. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  by  adopting  a  wrong  general  scale  of 
tone  for  a  song.  Madrigals,  songs  of  praise,  and  lullabies  need 
different  scales  of  tone.  To  sing  a  song  such  as  Morley’s  It  Was  a 
Lover  with  the  same  scale  of  tone  as  Parry’s  Jerusalem  is  like  a  husky1 
truck  driver  trying  to  hold  a  tea-cup  with  his  little  finger  extended, 
like  a  society  woman  of  Maida  Vale. 

False  dramatization  is  often  in  evidence.  Attention  to  detail 
should  at  all  times  be  subordinate  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  song  as  a 

x  “Husky”  in  Canada,  means  “big”  or  “strong”.  It  does  not  imply  laziness,  as 
in  Great  Britain. 
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whole.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Shakespeare  said:  “Be  not  too  tame 
neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor.”  Sentimental, 
precious  singing,  lack  of  adventure,  lack  of  imagination,  and  dull 
facial  expression  are  also  common  faults.  There  are  many  other  faults 
peculiar  to  his  class,  which  the  teacher  will  discover;  for  in  the  words 
of  a  Yorkshire  miner,  who  once  attended  my  lecture  on  choral  faults: 
“If  thur  isn’t  summat,  thur’s  al’ays  summat  else.”  The  province  of 
the  teacher  is  to  discover  these  “summat  elses”. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

^Musical  (Competitions 

MUSIC  depends,  more  than  any  other  subject,  on  the  sympathy  and 
broad  outlook  of  the  head  of  a  school.  Although  there  are  many 
principals  and  headmasters  who  give  music  its  proper  place  in  the 
curriculum,  there  are  others  who,  though  careful  to  see  that  a  good 
standard  is  maintained  in  every  “examination”  subject,  yet  take  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  work  of  the  class  music  teacher.  There  are 
also  many  who  refuse  to  treat  music  or  musicians  seriously.  Music, 
in  their  view,  is  not  an  essential  subject;  brains  are  not  really  required 
to  sing;  no  such  skill  and  concentration  are  needed  in  singing  as  in, 
say,  mathematics;  and  the  musician  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  individual,  and  rather  an  extraneous  and  unimportant 
member  of  the  staff,  not  to  be  taken  seriously  in  matters  other  than 
music. 

One  often  wonders,  if  such  masters  realize  that  the  results  of  the 
music  teacher’s  work  are  the  only  ones  proclaimed  from  the  house 
.tops.  The  results  of  Miss  Brown’s  geography  lesson,  or  Miss  Smith’s 
history  lesson,  are  not  broadcast  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  school.  But  the  bad  tone,  diction,  or  intonation  of  Miss  Jones’s 
singing  class  are  heard  and  criticized  throughout  the  whole  school. 
On  Speech  Day  or  Graduation  Day  the  parents  can  hear  and  criticize 
them  too. 

-  Beauty  of  tone  and  charm  of  diction  may  not  be  assets  for 
matriculation  or  University  examinations,  but  as  one  of  Britain’s 
most  successful  headmistresses  has  said,  in  speaking  of  music  in 
schools: 

I  value  it  for  its  training  in  concentration,  mental  alertness,  and  the  power  of 
quick  analysis;  as  a  means  of  sell  expression,  both  through  composition  and  through 
interpretation;  as  an  introduction  to  a  whole  range  of  new  experience;  and  as  one  of 
the  “humanities”,  with  a  language  as  well  as  a  literature  of  its  own,  through  which 
girls  may  hnd  that  standard  which  is  needed  more  urgently  than  ever  in  these  days 
of  gramophones  and  wireless.1 

1  M.  Dorothy  Brock,  o.b.e.,  m.a.,  i.itt.d.,  of  the  Mary  Datchelor  School,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  England. 
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Musical  Competitions 

At  the  present  time  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  desirability  of 
allowing  school  choirs  to  take  part  in  musical  competition  festivals. 
The  author  feels  he  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  subject, 
having  judged  children’s  choirs  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  at 
both  competitive  and  non-competitive  festivals. 

What  are  the  objects  of  the  Musical  Competition  Festivals?  In 
the  preface  to  the  author’s  book  on  the  subject,1  that  great  educa¬ 
tionist,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  said: 

The  Musical  Competition  Festivals,  which  started  from  small  beginnings  about 
half  a  century  ago,  have  now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  British  Isles  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Their  aim  throughout  has  been  to 
encourage  a  love  of  good  music  and  to  raise  the  standard  both  of  selection  and  ol 
performance;  in  both  these  objects  they  may,  without  immodesty,  claim  a  certain 
measure  of  success.  Choirs,  who  in  my  younger  days  sang  All  among  the  Barley  or 
Wait  for  the  Wagon,  are  now  singing  Stanford  and  Elgar  and  Vaughan  Williams, 
and  mastering  difficulties  which,  even  a  generation  ago,  would  have  seemed  to  them 
insuperable. 

Every  experienced  teacher  knows  that  in  school  life  competition 
figures  very  largely.  Competition,  at  its  worst,  whether  in  games  or 
in  art,  will  develop  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  uncharitableness;  but 
one  must  admit  that  at  its  best  it  encourages  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
fair  play,  ambition  and  the  sense  of  sportsmanship  which  has  always 
been  a  quality  supposedly  fostered  by  British  schoolmasters.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  depends  upon  the  outlook  of 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  of  the  person  directly  in  charge  of  the 
music.  If  the  headmaster  is  merely  a  “trophy  hunter”,  always 
expecting  his  school  to  come  out  on  top,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
music  will  be  apt  to  feel  that  the  result  is  all  that  matters.  Unless 
he  is  very  strong  minded,  he  will  spend  too  much  time  over  the  work 
to  be  prepared  for  competition,  whilst  solid  foundations,  such  as  sight¬ 
reading,  ear-training,  and  other  important  branches  of  musical 
education  are  probably  neglected,  and  the  repertoire  of  the  class  or 
choir  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  compositions  chosen  for  compe¬ 
tition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  headmaster  is  wise,  he  will 
encourage  and  support  his  class  music  teacher  in  developing  healthy 
emulation,  sportsmanship,  and  striving  for  excellence  in  any  competi¬ 
tive  work  undertaken.  He  will  also  see  to  it  that  foundations  are  not 

1  Ninety- A  ine  Per  Cent.  (How  success  at  musical  competitive  festivals  is  won.) 
J.  Curwen  &  Sons. 
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neglected  in  order  to  obtain  a  fictitious  standard  of  competitive  excel¬ 
lence. 

Some  of  the  objections  raised  against  competitions  in  school 
singing  are: 

1.  Some  schools  are  lucky  in  having  on  the  staff  a  specially  gifted 
teacher  of  music,  and  such  schools  have  an  unfair  advantage  in  public 
competitions  over  the  less  fortunate  ones  possessing  no  class  teacher 
with  special  musical  gifts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  never  propounded  against  a  school  having  a  class  teacher 
especially  gifted  in  training  the  football,  cricket,  or  baseball  team.  In 
these  cases,  the  less  gifted  trainers  set  to  work  to  emulate  the  efforts 
of  the  more  successful. 

2.  There  should  be  no  competition  in  art.  If  so,  then  all  the 
academies  of  art  and  music  must  cease  to  give  awards  and  scholar¬ 
ships;  the  results  of  competitive  effort  and  the  Prix  de  Rome  must 
cease  to  exist.  The  Academician  must  no  longer  flaunt  his  letters  of 
distinction.  Yet  the  Senior  Wranglers  may  go  on  wrangling  for  ever. 

3.  Competition  in  singing  develops  an  undesirable  spirit  in  the 
children  who  compete.  Is  then  the  booing,  which  greets  the  efforts  of 
an  opposing  school  baseball  team,  evidence  of  brotherly  love,  friend¬ 
liness,  and  benevolence? 

4.  Miss  Blank  is  unfair  in  her  methods,  because  she  asks  those 
who  love  to  sing  and  are  willing,  to  stay  for  fifteen  minutes  after  school 
hours  to  put  a  little  extra  polish  on  the  tone  of  voice,  in  preparation 
for  the  “St.  Cecilia ”  Shield  Competition.  Yet  Mr.  Blank  who  is  keen 
on  swimming,  or  other  physical  activities,  may  spend  equal  time  on 
the  toning  of  muscles,  in  preparation  for  the  “Hercules”  Trophy,  with¬ 
out  criticism. 

May  I  for  a  moment  be  personal,  and  mention  some  of  the  good 
effects  accruing  from  competition  in  the  field  of  music,  drawn  from  a 
wide  experience  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire? 

I  have  visited  the  Canadian  festivals  regularly  during  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  and  it  is  interesting  at  this  date  to  note  that  in  the  two 
centres  where  children’s  choral  competitions  have  been  most  vital  in 
the  past  are  now  found  the  most  vital  adult  musical  activities, 
reflected  in  the  calibre  of  the  instrumental,  choral,  and  church  choir 
work.  I  refer  to  the  cities  of  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  The  former 
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city  has  one  of  the  finest  male  voice  choirs,  and  one  of  the  best 
Anglican  church  choirs,  with  boy  trebles,  to  be  found  in  the  Dominion. 
Vancouver  has  shown  more  instrumental  progress  than  any  city  in 
Canada  during  that  period. 

During  a  tour  of  New  Zealand,  as  examiner  for  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London,  England,  I  examined 
many  young  candidates  in  singing,  and  I  could  not  fail  to  note  that 
the  quality  of  tone  was  always  better  and  the  technical  standard 
higher  in  those  centres  where  competitions  were  held.  I  wonder  also 
if  that  fine  performance  of  Brahms’  Requiem,  directed  by  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  in  its  capital,  Kingston,  was  not 
vitalized  and  raised  to  its  high  standard  by  the  choir’s  competitive 
work  at  the  festival  which  is  held  in  that  city.  Even  Ceylon  is 
realizing  the  value  of  competition  and  during  my  visit  to  that  country 
in  1940  a  beginning  was  being  made. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  feature,  however,  has  been  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  music  chosen  for  singing.  In  every  country 
visited,  I  found  that  where  there  was  healthy  competition  and  a  vital 
festival  the  standard  of  the  music  was  invariably  higher  in  the 
schools  than  in  those  centres  where  no  such  festival  existed.  I  have 
been  appalled  at  the  calibre  of  the  music  given  to  the  modern  child  in 
some  centres.  But  where  a  competitive  festival  existed,  the  children 
were  generally  drinking  from  living  springs  of  good  music  and  not 
from  stagnant  pools  of  “close  harmony”  trash.  This,  in  itself,  has 
justified  the  competitive  movement. 

If  some  of  my  readers  could  visit  some  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  they  would  see  ample  proof  of  the  value 
of  competition.  I  can  recall  one  competition  in  our  senior  Dominion, 
in  which  twenty-four  choirs  took  part,  from  one-  and  two-roomed 
schools.  The  total  attendance  at  the  largest  school  was  fourteen,  and 
the  smallest,  seven.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  competitive  festival,  held 
in  a  town  as  far  distant  as  a  hundred  miles  from  some  of  the  schools, 
those  children  would  never  have  heard,  in  their  school  life,  singing  of 
a  higher  standard  than  that  of  their  remote  one-room-seven-pupil 
school.  I  have  seen  somewhat  disheartened  and  inexperienced  young 
teachers  return  from  the  festival  to  their  lonely  schools  with  added 
zest  and  enthusiasm  for  their  difficult  job. 
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I  quote  an  interesting  passage  from  Peoples  and  Problems  of  the 
Pacific  by  J.  Macmillan  Brown: 

Some  think  that  if  we  got  rid  of  competition  we  should  have  the  millenium.  I 
do  not  fancy  much  hope  lies  in  that  direction,  for  that  means  universal  death;  the 
principal  and  spring  of  life  is  competition.  Nature  makes  no  two  creatures  alike  or 
equal  in  function  or  capacity,  whether  they  be  worlds,  or  the  atoms  that  go  to  the 
making  of  them,  or  the  beings  that  live  on  them,  and  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the 
consequences  of  this  inequality  and  its  resultant  competition,  except  by  getting  rid  of 
life. 

My  advice  to  the  young  teacher  is,  therefore,  to  enter  choirs  for 
competition,  but  with  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Teach* your  children  to  compete  in  the  right  spirit. 

2.  Do  not  neglect  fundamentals,  which  are  not  examined,  in  order 
to  shine  in  things  which  are  examined. 

3.  Remember  the  object  of  the  judge  is  to  encourage  and  inspire, 
and  also  to  criticize  constructively. 

“Woe  is  thee,  if  thou  only  knowest  how  to  succeed  and  hast  never 
learned  the  higher  lesson,  how  to  fail.” 


CHAPTER  NINE 


Experienta  docet 

Qlass  ^Management 

MANY  interesting  and  many  very  dull  books  have  been  written  on 
the  psychology  of  class  management,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  deal 
profoundly  with  the  topic  here,  but  rather  to  confine  myself  to  a  few 
simple,  practical  suggestions,  without  discussing  mental  phenomena. 

In  the  first  place,  a  teacher  cannot  impart  that  which  he  does  not 
know.  The  compleat  singing  class  teacher  will  need  to  add  to  his 
knowledge  in  many  directions.  Where  possible,  a  few  lessons  with  a 
good  teacher  of  singing  are  of  great  help.  Choose  one  with  a  good 
musical  background,  not  one  who  has  merely  been  endowed  by 
Providence  with  a  fine  vocal  organ.  A  first-rate  cathedral  organist, 
with  a  broad  outlook,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  boys, 
will  be  preferable  to  one  whose  outlook  is  horizoned  by  opera,  and  the 
shrieking  of  a  high  B  flat.  In  addition  to  having  private  lessons,  if 
possible  join  a  good  choir.  By  this  means,  you  learn  your  job  from 
the  other  end  of  the  baton,  and  you  see  choral  training  from  the 
children’s  angle,  as  a  chorister.  Failing  this,  go  to  an  occasional  choir 
boys’  practice,  conducted  by  a  good  trainer.  Visit  competitive 
musical  festivals,  where  one  often  hears  work  of  an  astonishingly  high 
standard,  combined  with  constructive  criticism  from  a  specialist. 

Develop  your  powers  of  sight  reading.  I  cannot  understand  why 
so  few  people  can  really  sing  well  at  first  sight.  Compared  with 
mathematics,  or,  say,  French  irregular  verbs,  sight  reading  is  easy,  if 
a  proper  system  is  adopted  and  if  it  is  begun  early.  The  author  has 
yet  to  find  a  better  system  than  the  application  of  tonic  sol  fa  names 
to  the  staff  notation;  that  is,  unless  one  has  the  gift  of  absolute  pitch. 
It  must,  however,  be  practised  as  regularly  and  systematically  as  any 
other  subject,  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  Suitable  books  are  men¬ 
tioned  for  study  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Develop  your  sense  of  pitch  by  singing  a  note  and  testing  yourself 
for  accuracy  at  the  piano,  and  develop  your  ear  training  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  Annie  Lawton’s  book,  Foundations  of  Practical  Ear 
Training  (Oxford  University  Press),  is  recommended. 

Some  knowledge  of  harmony  at  the  keyboard  will  be  helpful.  So 
much  for  the  musical  equipment.  One  may,  however,  be  an  excellent 
musician,  and  yet  be  a  failure  as  a  teacher;  other  qualities  are  needed. 
Here  are  some  of  them. 

/ 

( a )  Adaptability. 

This  will  be  very  necessary  in  small  rural  one-  or  two-teacher 
schools,  where  the  few  children  available  for  the  choir  range  from  five 
to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  where  the  only  music  they  hear  is  that 
in  the  school. 

( b )  General  Culture  and  Breadth  of  Interest. 

In  teaching  music  in  the  higher  grades  or  standards,  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important,  as  children  of  these  grades  have  little  use  for  one 
who  is  a  musician  only,  and  shows  little  interest  in  or  knowledge  of 
other  subjects.  Children  in  the  highest  forms  or  classes  can  be  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  social  snobs. 

( c )  Sympathy,  Tact,  and  Appreciation  of  the  Class’s  Response. 

These  are  three  of  the  most  important  assets  throughout  both 

kindergarten  and  junior  grades.  A  teacher  must  learn  how  to  deal 
quickly  and  tactfully  with  any  situation  which  may  arise  in  class 
work.  The  future  success  of  the  musical  side  of  the  school  work 
depends  very  largely  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the  early  grades.  A 
teacher  in  these  grades  will  have  the  problems  of  groaners  and 
monotoners,  the  shy  child  with  an  inferiority  complex,  the  child 
always  seeking  to  attract  notice  from  other  children,  the  precocious 
child,  the  child  with  a  mean  streak  in  his  nature,  the  dreamer.  Here 
are  a  few  hints  in  dealing  with  some  of  these. 

First  the  monotoner — are  you  sure  that  he  can  only  sing  on  one 
note?  Or  is  it  that  he  has  not  learned  to  realize  what  sound  he  is 
making?  Do  not  deal  with  him  in  front  of  the  whole  class;  this  will 
make  him  more  nervous,  or  stupid,  or  sulky.  Spend  a  few  minutes 
alone  with  him.  Tell  him  you  believe  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  good 
voice,  once  he  has  the  knack.  Now  get  him  to  make  a  sound  of  any 
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kind,  and  hold  it.  If  a  child  can  make  a  sound  of  any  kind  and  hold 
it,  it  must  have  pitch.  Find  out  by  trial  what  is  the  pitch  of  his 
groan  or  monotone,  and  then  play  the  note  on  the  piano.  Show 
enthusiasm  in  having  found  that  he  can  sing  a  note.  Now  let  him 
sing  a  rhythmic  figure  on  his  groan  (monotone).  That  is  enough  for 
one  lesson.  On  the  next  occasion,  get  one  of  your  good-natured  lads 
(not  a  girl),  preferably  a  pal  of  the  groaner,  to  sing  on  the  same 
“groan”  as  the  monotoner.  Now  ask  the  groaner  to  slide  up  to  a 
sound  a  little  higher,  or  you  may  have  to  say  “louder”,  as  he  has  not 
realized  what  pitch  means.  When  you  have  found  the  pitch  of  the 
new  sound,  get  your  model  boy  to  sing  or  groan  on  the  new  note. 
Now  go  back  to  the  pitch  of  the  first  groan,  and  see  if  he  can  sing  one 
sound  after  the  other.  Show  delight  if  he  can.  The  notes  will 
probably  be  of  low  pitch;  that  does  not  matter.  Make  them  up  into 
a  tune.  If  the  notes  are,  say,  C  and  D  flat,  group  them  as  follows: 
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He  might  eventually  add  such  words  as  “Now  I  can  sing  a  tune.”  If 
there  is  still  difficulty  get  him  to  hum  a  sound,  and  again  discover  the 
pitch.  Let  your  model  hum  on  the  same  note.  Get  your  groaner  to 
imitate  a  cuckoo  at  his  own  pitch,  and  again  use  your  model  to 
respond  at  the  same  pitch.  Do  not  expect  a  groaner  to  grasp  inter¬ 
vals  at  first,  let  him  slide  to  any  sound,  but  always  play  the  note  on 
which  he  finally  settles,  or  preferably,  have  the  note  sung  by  your 
model  boy.  Do  not  despair;  there  are  very  few  children  in  the  world 
who  cannot  be  made  to  sing  if  patience  is  exercised.  You  are 
assuming  a  grave  responsibility  in  telling  a  child  he  cannot  sing. 
There  are  many  men  in  the  world  today  who  have  fine  resonant 
speaking  voices,  who  say  they  cannot  sing  a  note,  merely  because 
they  were  told  in  their  youth  that  they  were  droners,  and  were  given 
other  work  to  do  during  the  singing  lesson. 

The  shy  child  is  another  problem.  Why  is  he  shy?  Is  it  because 
he  is  not  strong  physically?  Is  he  an  only  child?  Does  he  find  it 
difficult  to  join  in  games  because  he  is  awkward  with  his  hands?  Find 
out  some  little  thing  that  he  can  do  without  inhibitions,  and  play  at 
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first  on  that  string.  When  asking  individual  questions,  ask  your 
timid  child  one  that  you  are  absolutely  certain  he  can  answer  cor¬ 
rectly;  but  do  not  let  the  class  feel  that  you  are  asking  him  an  easy 
one.  Ask  him  to  take  a  note  to  Miss  Blank  in  classroom  X.  Ask  him 
sometime,  quite  casually,  not  before  the  others,  if  he  is  having  music 
lessons.  He  may  be.  Take  advantage  of  this,  and  instead  of  worry¬ 
ing  too  much  about  his  singing  in  the  early  stages,  walk  among  the 
class,  and  suddenly  decide  to  start  a  new  song.  Ask  your  timid  child, 
quite  naturally,  to  go  to  the  piano  and  play  the  starting  note,  telling 
him  the  name  of  it.  This  will  give  him  confidence,  and  he  will  feel 
that  he  can  do  one  or  two  things  which  every  child  cannot  do;  he  will 
feel  that  you  are  relying  on  him.  Do  not,  in  the  early  stages,  ask  him 
to  do  things  publicly  that  you  have  any  doubt  he  will  accomplish 
successfully. 

Do  not  place  the  dreamer  in  the  back  row.  Place  the  child  with  a 
mean  streak  in  a  bunch  of  girls  or  boys  who  are  stronger  morally  and 
physically.  Put  your  mischievous  lad  in  the  front  row.  Tell  him 
that  you  want  him  as  a  leader  (if  he  has  anything  of  a  voice).  Find 
any  excuse  for  having  him  there,  rather  than  let  him  feel  that  he  is 
being  policed.  However,  I  must  at  this  point  remind  the  student 
teacher  of  the  Latin  tag,  which  heads  this  chapter,  experienta  docet. 

( d )  Self-Control,  Poise,  and  Dignity. 

If  you  lose  these,  the  higher  grades  will  laugh  at  you  (not  in  your 
presence)  and  bait  you;  the  lower  grades  will  hate  you. 

\ 

(e)  Originality. 

For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  class,  do  not  get  into  a 
rut.  Mass  production  is  soul  destroying.  W)ur  lessons  must  be 
prepared;  but  in  giving  them  there  must  be  spontaneity,  a  prepared 
unpreparedness.  Vary  your  methods  from  lesson  to  lesson,  and  always 
introduce  an  element  of  surprise.  Feature  tone  quality  at  one  lesson, 
beauty  of  words  at  another.  Sight  reading,  ear  tests,  intonation, 
rhythm,  should  be  made  focal  points  at  other  times.  But  do  not 
attempt  to  cover  many  points  at  one  lesson.  Jolly  songs  will  be 
interspersed  with  those  of  a  more  sustained  character;  folk  songs, 
national  songs,  hymns,  descants,  songs  of  adventure,  will  be  inter¬ 
larded  occasionally  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  on  composers.  Keep 
the  whole  class  interesting  by  bearing  in  mind  things  which  have 
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special  appeal  for  varied  temperaments.  Spring  on  the  class  an  ear 
test  at  any  odd  moment,  or  an  awkward  interval  in  sight  reading,  etc. 
Do  not  make  each  lesson  a  copy  of  the  previous  one.  The  children 
should  come  to  the  music  lesson  not  knowing  what  is  going  to  happen. 
A  teacher  of  class  singing  has  greater  opportunities  for  making  the 
lesson  interesting  than  any  other  member  of  the  staff.  Seize  those 
opportunities,  and  your  class  will  lift  up  their  voices  for  sheer  love  of 
song.  Bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Sir  Percy  Buck,  “Until  you  can  do 
a  thing  carelessly,  you  cannot  do  it  at  all.”  By  “careless”  he  means 
“carefree”.  Keep  your  class  cheerful  and  relaxed,  and  avoid  the  major 
sin  of  dullness  in  your  method. 

(/)  Discipline. 

If  a  teacher  has  approachability,  cheerfulness,  optimism,  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  good  teaching  methods,  there  will  be  little  trouble  under 
this  head.  If  discipline  is  weak,  it  is  often  a  sign  of  bad  teaching 
methods.  I  have  heard  very  efficient  singing,  produced  by  a  teacher 
who  ruled  with  iron  military  discipline,  and  who  made  the  class  fear 
her;  but  I  have  heard  exquisite  singing  from  one  trained  by  a  teacher 
who,  through  her  personality,  sense  of  humour  and  magnetism,  made 
the  class  love  her. 

Here  are  a  few  final  hints: 

You,  as  a  teacher,  must  know  the  kind  of  tone  for  which  you  are 
aiming. 

Be  adventurous  in  the  choice  of  music,  and  extend  your  repertoire. 

Always  pattern  your  examples  to  the  best  of  your  technical  and 
vocal  ability. 

Speak  clearly,  but  not  pedantically,  to  your  class. 

Do  not  waste  time  at  the  lesson. 

Win  your  mischievous  lad  to  your  side,  by  giving  him  something 
responsible  to  do. 

Cultivate  the  art  of  mimicry  of  bad  faults,  with  humour,  not 
sarcasm. 

Recapitulate  your  work  from  time  to  time. 

Cultivate  natural,  not  precious  singing. 

Do  not  over-  or  under-estimate  the  intelligence  of  your  class. 

Cultivate  emulation,  competition,  and  initiative  in  your  pupils. 

Do  not  tire  your  class  by  singing  for  too  long  in  a  high  tessitura. 
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Do  not  allow  your  class  to  sit  or  stand  for  too  long  a  period.  When 
they  ^tand,  see  that  they  stand  properly,  and  when  they  sit,  do  not 
permit  lounging. 

Do  not  neglect  to  correct  bad  intonation  and  tone. 

Do  not  expect  perfection  in  a  month. 

Beware  staleness. 

If  you  are  teaching  children  in  the  lower  grades,  yours  is  a  great 
responsibility,  for  as  Samuel  Smiles  said,  “Childhood  is  like  a  mirror 
which  reflects  in  after  life  the  images  first  presented  to  it.” 

Teach  your  children  to  feel  music  from  within,  remembering  that 
every  child  is  a  potential  uplifter  of  the  music  in  his  home. 

Produce  work  which  will  evoke  from  a  listener  the  words  of  Shake¬ 
speare: 

“Sing  again,  mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note.” 


Books  Recommended 

SIGHT  READING 

Everett,  W.:  The  Large  Tyfe  Sight  Reader.  Boosey. 

Everett,  W.:  The  Rational  Sight  Reader.  Boosey. 

Somervell,  A.:  The  Rafid  Sight  Reader.  Boosey. 

Somervell,  A.:  Stef  by  Stef.  Boosey. 

Both  notations. 

EAR  TRAINING 

Chamberlain,  M.:  Ear  Training  for  Children.  Novello. 

METHOD 

Somervell,  A.:  The  Comfleat  Teacher.  4  volumes.  Boosey. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Glen,  Mursell:  The  Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching.  Silver  Burdett. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


School  Songs 

IN  selecting  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  songs  from  the  wealth  of 
material  available,  the  author  realizes  that  he  has  omitted  many 
excellent  ones.  Those  listed,  however,  have  proved  their  worth  in 
the  author’s  experience,  and  they  cover  a  wide  field.  An  enthusiastic 
class  singing  teacher  should  add  a  goodly  stock  of  these  songs  to  his 
library.  Having  done  so,  the  following  points  ought  to  be  noted  for 
future  reference: 

1.  Whether  the  song  is  by  a  classical  or  modern  composer. 

2.  The  compass  and  key.1 

3.  The  character  of  the  song — whether  humorous,  solemn,  sus¬ 
tained,  highly  rhythmic,  flexible,  difficult  in  intervals,  in  unison, 
two-part  or  three-part. 

4.  Whether  suitable  for  massed  singing  or  school  concerts.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  recommended  for  massed  singing. 

5.  Suitability  for  boys. 

6.  The  difficulty  of  the  accompaniment. 

7.  Whether  it  can  be  sung  without  accompaniment,  or  whether 
this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  song. 

8.  If  published  in  dual  notation.  (For  the  use  of  tonic-sol-faists.) 

9.  Price  and  publisher. 

1  Do  not  ask  children  of  ten  years  of  age,  or  under,  to  sing  beyond  the  limits  of 


Senior  girls  may  extend  the  compass  to 


Boys,  properly  trained,  may  even  sing  the  high  B  flat. 
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The  inexperienced  teacher  must  beware  of  monotony  in  his  choice 
of  songs.  Although  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  love  jolly 
rhythmic  songs,  and  a  large  proportion  will  naturally  be  given,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  tunes  move  in  slow 
tempo.  Though  slow  tunes  are  much  more  difficult  to  sing,  when 
learnt  properly  the  children  will  love  them,  and  they  will  enter  the 
storehouse  of  their  minds  and  be  recalled  with  joy  long  after  school 
days  are  ended. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  separate  songs,  the  folk  songs  edited  by 
Cecil  Sharp  and  published  by  Novello  should  be  noted.  Among 
collections  of  national  songs,  Songs  of  Britain  edited  by  Martin  Shaw 
and  F.  Kidson  (Boosey)  may  be  recommended.  For  the  kindergarten, 
Curwen  publish  an  admirable  collection,  under  the  title  of  Song 
Time,  edited  by  Percy  Dearmer  and  Martin  Shaw.  For  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  descants,  the  series  composed  by  Thomas  Dunhill  (Arnold) 
are  first  rate.  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  has  edited  an  excellent  song  book 
for  Canadian  schools,  A  Canadian  Song  Book  (Dent). 


A  Selection  of  Songs  Suitable  for  Use  in  Schools 

The  figures  under  the  third  heading  represent  the  number  of  parts.  U  indicates 
“Unison”. 


Composer 

T  itle 

Parts 

Publisher 

W.  H.  Anderson 

The  ivy  green 

Margery  maketh  the  tea 
(Canadian  Folk  Song) 

U 

Western  Music 

T.  A.  Armstrong 
(arr.) 

The  bouquet  of  Rosemary 

U 

Elkin 

M.  Arne 

T he  lass  with  the  delicate  air 

u 

Novello 

Care  flies  from  the  lad 

u 

Curwen 

T.  A.  Arne 

When  daisies  'pied 

u 

Novello 

Blow,  blow ,  thou  winter  wind 

u 

Water  parted  from  the  sea1 

u 

Oxford 

Polly  Willis 

u 

Curwen 

J.  S.  Bach 

My  heart  ever  faithful 

u 

Curwen 

Jesu  joy  of  man's  desiring 

every 

form 

Oxford 

(arr.  by  Whittaker) 

1  Included  in  A 

O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green 
Song  Book. 

U 

Stainer  &  Bell 

• 
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Composer 

T  itle 

Parts 

Publisher 

E.  L.  Bainton 

Ring  out ,  wild  bells 

u 

Oxford 

The  sower 

2 

Year  Book 

E.  Bairstow 

The  oak  tree  bough 

u 

Cramer 

Granville  Bantock 

Babyland 

u 

Elkin 

The  moon 

u 

Boosey 

0  can  ye  sew  cushions ? 

U&3 

!  Novello 

The  wild  brown  bee 

2 

Curwen 

Arthur  Baynon 

A  cradle  song 

u 

Oxford 

% 

Beethoven 

> 

Creation's  hymn 

u 

Novello 

Rutland  Boughton 

The  fiber's  song 

2 

Novello 

Brahms 

The  blacksmith 

u 

Curwen 

Lullaby 

u 

"  or  Novello 

T  he  gardener 

3 

Novello 

The  little  sand-man 

2 

Winthrop  Rogers 

A  fairy  dream 

2 

Elkin 

Sapphic  ode 

3 

Boosey 

F.  Bridge 

Evening  primrose 

2 

Oxford 

T he  graceful  swaying  wattle 

2 

Winthrop  Rogers 

Sister  awake 

2 

>>  >> 

The  fairy  ring 

3 

Oxford 

Lullaby 

3 

Winthrop  Rogers 

H.  Brook 

T he  cow 

U 

Oxford 

Dream  cradle  song 1 

2 

T he  shepherd1 

2 

>> 

P.  A.  Browne 

Rags  and  bones 

u 

Paxton 

T.  Campion 

Never  weather-beaten  sail1 

u 

Oxford 

Chapman 

Spring 

2 

Year  Book 

Coleridge-Taylor 

Drake's  drum 

2 

Curwen 

H.  Walford  Davies 

T he  shepherd 

3 

Novello 

The  lamb 

3 

>> 

Ivor  R.  Davies 

Begone  dull  care  (with  descant) 

U 

Boosey 

Frederic  Delius 

Little  birdie 

U 

Oxford 

N.  F.  Demuth 

Clown's  song 

u 

Oxford 

Lullaby 

u 

yy 

1  Included  in  A 

Song  Book. 

1 
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Composer 

T  itle 

Parts 

Publisher 

Thomas  F.  Dunhill 

A  lake  and  a  fairy  boat 

2 

Year  Book 

A  sea-lullaby 

U 

yy  yy 

By  dimpled  brook 

3 

yy  v 

I  had  a  little  husband 

U 

Arnold 

*  Pilgrim  song 

u 

yy 

The  cow 

u 

yy 

The  lady  bird 

u 

yy 

The  milkmaid 

u 

Oxford 

The  sky  in  the  fool 

u 

Year  Book 

The  sea  garden 

2 

yy  yy 

When  daylight  dies 

u 

Arnold 

Full  fathom  five 

2 

yy 

The  coach 

u 

yy 

A  fleas  ant  day 

u 

yy 

The  jovial  beggar 

2 

yy 

Drink  to  me  only  (with  descant) 

u 

yy 

Dabbling  in  the  dew  (with  descant) 

u 

yy 

Sir  George  Dyson 

*  Morning  and  evening 

u 

Arnold 

*  Praise 

u 

yy 

Song  of  thanksgiving 

u 

yy 

The  seekers 

u 

yy 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea 

2 

yy 

Paul  Edmonds 

Sleefy  sleefy  beauty  bright 

3 

Cramer 

Sir  Edward  Elgar 

T he  dance 

2 

J.  Williams 

Lullaby 

2 

yy 

The  snow 

3 

Novello 

Fly  y  singing  bird 

3 

yy 

As  torrents  in  summer 

3 

yy 

It  comes  from  the  misty  ages 

u 

yy 

Ernest  Farrar 

A  song  of  St.  Francis 

u 

Arnold 

Donald  Ford 

The  toyshof 

u 

Cramer 

Balfour  Gardiner 

Cargoes 

u 

Novello 

Sir  Edward  German 

t  My  bonny  lass  she  smileth 

3 

Novello 

Shef herd's  dance 

2 

yy 

Big  steamers 

u 

Cramer 

Beauteous  morn 

2 

Novello 

C.  Armstrong  Gibbs 

;  Five  eyes 

2 

Winthrop  Rogers 

Dream  fedlary 

2 

Oxford 

SloWy  horses y  slow 

u 

yy 

Balow 

3 

Curwen 

The  call  of  the  moon  children 

2 

yy 

S  fling 

2 

Oxford 
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Composer 

Title 

Parts 

Publisher 

Gluck 

Spring  song 1 

U 

Oxford 

arr.  by  Whittaker 

Harvey  Grace 

* Pioneers 

U 

Oxford 

G.  F.  Handel 

0  sleep ,  why  dost  thou  leave  me 

u 

Oxford 

Come ,  see  where  golden-hearted  spring J 

u 

» 

Ho ,  the  trumpets 

u 

yy 

W her  e'er  you  walk 

u 

Novello 

Verdant  meadows 

u 

yy 

Angels ,  ever  bright  and  fair 

u 

yy 

0  lovely  peace 

2 

Paterson 

Come  and  trip  it 

2 

» 

W.  H.  Harris 

Someone 

u 

Year  Book 

Julius  Harrison 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 

u 

Fischer  Bros. 

Haydn 

My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair 

u 

Novello 

Gustav  Holst 

*/  vow  to  thee ,  my  country 

u 

Curwen 

The  song  of  the  lumbermen 

2 

Arnold 

0  swallow ,  swallow 

3 

Novello 

*  Roadways 

u 

Year  Book 

Dorothy  Howell 

Mrs.  Barks 

u 

Arnold 

Old  Mr.  Clutterbuck 

u 

» 

Herbert  Howells 

A  golden  lullaby 

2 

Arnold 

First  in  the  garden 

u 

Oxford 

Gogy  O’  Gay 

2 

Year  Book 

Sing  ivy 

u 

Oxford 

Spanish  lullaby 

u 

Year  Book 

The  tinker's  song 

2 

Oxford 

Tune  thy  music 

u 

Arnold 

A  croon 

2 

Curwen 

All  in  the  pleasant  evening 

u 

Year  Book 

R.  Hunt 

A -sailing  for  to  go 

u 

Boosey 

V.  Healey 

The  song  of  the  soldiers 

u 

Elkin 

Hutchinson 

John  Ireland 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face 

2 

Novello 

A  ubade 

2 

» 

In  praise  of  Neptune 

u 

Year  Book 

Gordon  Jacob 

*T he  spacious  firmament  on  high 

u 

Oxford 

(arr.) 

Brother  James'  air 1 

u 

yy 

Maurice  Jacobson 

1  Included  in 

My  garden 

A  Song  Book. 

2 

Cramer 
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Composer 

T  itle 

Parts 

Publisher 

R.  Jones 

Sweet  Kate1 

2 

Oxford 

P.  Judd 

The  swing 1 

U 

Oxford 

T he  sunken  garden 

2 

Elkin 

The  shepherd 

u 

Winthrop  Rogers 

Frederick  Keel 

T  histle-tassel 

u 

Boosey 

T.  Markham  Lee 

Dreams 

2 

Curwen 

Henry  Ley 

Up  the  hillside 

2 

Arnold 

Fairy  song 

2 

Oxford 

J.  B.  Lully 

Lonely  woods 

u 

Novello 

Mendelssohn 

On  wings  of  song 

u 

Novello 

E.  J.  Moeran 

Green  fire 

2 

Year  Book 

Thomas  Morley 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass 

2 

Novello 

Mozart 

The  birdcatcher' s  song 

u 

Oxford 

Longing  for  spring 1 

u 

)> 

Lullaby 1 

•  u 

» 

Say  ye  who  borrow 

u 

Novello 

Michael  Mullinar 

Wander  thirst 

.  u 

Boosey 

Heller  Nicholls 

Queen  Summer 

2 

Paterson 

Sir  Hubert  Parry 

*  England 

u 

Year  Book 

Ripple  on 

u 

»  >> 

* Jerusalem 

u 

Curwen 

If  /  had  but  two  little  wings 

2 

Novello 

Henry  Purcell 

Evening  hymn 

u 

Oxford 

The  moon  reappears 1 

2  , 

Oxford 

The  passing  of  the  moonA 

u 

Nymphs  and  shepherds 

u 

Novello 

Fairest  isle 

u 

» 

Sound  the  trumpet 

2 

jj 

Let  us  wander ,  not  unseen 

2 

Augener 

Come  if  you  dare 

3 

Curwen 

Roger  Quilter 

Slumber  song 

u 

Elkin 

Alec  Rowley 

Pear  tree  and  plum  tree 

u 

Leonard  Gould 

Shopping 

u 

Paxton 

A  goblin  went  a-hiking 

u 

Winthrop  Rogers 

Love's  farewell 

2 

Arnold 

The  Arethusa 

2 

Boosey 

Included  in  A  Song  Book. 
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Composer 

Title 

Parts 

Publisher 

M.  Saunders 

The  fussy  next  door 

U 

Paterson 

Schubert 

Who  is  Sylvia? 

u 

Novello 

The  trout 

u 

>» 

Hark ,  hark ,  the  lark 

u 

Cradle  song 

u 

» 

Rose  among  the  heather 

u 

» 

The  moon 1 

u 

Oxford 

T o  music 1 

u 

» 

(arr.  Whittaker) 

Cradle  song1 

u 

>> 

Serenade 

u 

Curwen 

Schumann 

Comey  fretty  little  ladybird 

u 

Curwen 

Pluck  ye  roses 

2 

Novello 

Evelyn  Sharpe 

Mary  welcomes  the  shef  herds 

u 

Cramer 

(arr.)  . 

Gathering  daffodils 

u 

» 

Geoffrey  Shaw 

The  cow 

u 

Curwen 

The  lamb 

u 

» 

The  swing 

u 

» 

.  Bed  in  summer 

u 

*W  or  s  hi f 

u 

Novello 

Martin  Shaw 

As  I  rode  out 

u 

Curwen 

Cuckoo 

u 

» 

Cargoes 

u 

Cramer 

Glad  hearts  adventuring 

u 

I  know  a  bank 

u 

a 

Arthur  Somervell 

Pack ,  clouds }  away 

3 

Curwen 

Sir  Charles 

Jafanese  lullaby 

u 

Arnold 

Stanford 

The  lark's  grave 

2 

Curwen 

Bed  in  summer 

u 

Where  go  the  boats? 

u 

>> 

Meg  Merrilies 

2 

Drake's  drum 

u 

Boos  ey 

Devon ,  0  Devon ,  in  wind  and  rain 

2 

» 

J.  F.  Staton 

A  fairy  boat 

2 

Paterson 

Trees  of  England 

2 

Boosey 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 

Orfheus  with  his  lute 

u 

Oxford 

Where  the  bee  sucks 

u 

Curwen 

J.  Meredith  Tatton 

T he  shefherdess 

u 

Year  Book 

Colin  Taylor 

Grasshoffer  green1 

u 

Oxford 

The  clock  shof 

u 

1  Included  in  A  Song  Book. 
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Composer 

Title 

Parts 

Publisher 

Eric  H.  Thiman 

A  shepherd  kept  sheep 

2 

Novello 

The  witch 

2 

» 

My  bonny  lass 

U 

» 

The  dandelion 

U 

» 

The  speedwell 

u 

Arnold 

A  ship  to  sail  beneath  the  stars 

2 

Winthrop  Rogers 

Ernest  Walker 

To  daffodils 

2 

J.  Williams 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands 

2 

yy 

Peter  Warlock 

Bululalow 

u 

Oxford 

Sleep 

u 

a 

Tyrley-tyrlow 

u 

yy 

Rest ,  sweet  nymphs 

u 

yy 

The  countryman 

u 

Augener 

H.  E.  Watts 

Haste  thee 

2 

Year  Book 

A  fairy  madrigal 

u 

»  » 

W.  G.  Whittaker 

The  little  red  fox 

u 

Oxford 

(arr.) 

# 

Healey  Willan 

Spring 

2 

Oxford 

Gerrard  Williams 

All  in  a  garden  green 

2 

Oxford 

Comey  pretty  wag 

3 

yy 

I  loved  a  lass ,  a  fair  one 

2 

yy 

(arr.) 

A  shepherd  kept  sheepx 

2 

yy 

To  a  ladybird 

u 

Elkin 

R.  Vaughan 

Linden  lea 

u 

Boosey 

Williams 

Orpheus  with  his  lute 

u 

Oxford 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass 

2 

Curwen 

*Let  us  now  praise  famous  men 

u 

yy 

(arr.) 

The  turtle  dove 

u 

yy 

Sound  sleep 

3 

Novello 

Cyril  Winn 

Knitting 

u 

Paxton 

Chas.  Wood 

Trees 

u 

Year  Book 

The  ride  of  the  witch 

2 

yy  yy 

I  have  twelve  oxen 

2 

yy  yy 

Who  is  Sylvia? 

2 

yy  yy 

To  music 

2 

yy  yy 

Music  when  soft  voices  die 

3 

yy  yy 

Mater  ora  filium 

u 

Arnold 

1  Included  in  A  Song  Book . 
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Composer 

Title 

Parts 

Publisher 

Thomas  Wood 

The  lowlands  of  Holland 

U 

Oxford 

A  sailor  is  blithe  and  bonny 

U 

Stainer  &  Bell 

*To  the  Virginian  voyage 

u 

Oxford 

(arr.) 

Waltzing  Matilda 

U&  2 

The  smuggler 

u 

Stainer  &  Bell 

Leslie  Woodgate 

Uf  the  airy  mountains 

2 
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Accentuation,  false,  98 
Accidentals,  97 
Accompanist: 

ingenuity  required,  34 
qualities,  5,  18,  19,  2 1 
Accompaniments : 

adaptation  of',  15,  16 
effect  on  intonation,  19 
importance  of  bass  in,  8 
modern,  1 5 
rhythm  in,  10- II 
types  of,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
Adaptability  (of  teacher),  116 
Alberti  Bass,  10 
Ash  Grove ,  The ,  103 
Atmosphere  (mood,  colour),  102,  -103, 
104 

Auxiliary  notes,  97 

Balance,  34,  49,  53,  107,  108 
Bass,  in  accompaniments,  8,  22 
Baton,  use  of,  84 
Bax,  Clifford,  63-4 
Big  Steamers,  98-9 

Blacksmith’s  Sweetheart,  The,  11-12,  41, 

51 

Blend,  49,  53,  107,  108 
Books  recommended: 
conducting,  86,  87 
pronunciation,  65 
rubato,  71 
sight  reading,  120 
use  of  pedal,  22 
voice  training,  42 

Boy’s  voice,  23-42,  46,  52,  1 16-18 
Brahms,  12,  27,  41,  48,  82 
Breathing,  38,  39,  52,  68,  104 
British  Grenadiers,  The,  32,  51 

Cay  the  Yowes,  49,  68 
Call  of  the  Moon  Children,  The,  15 
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Cargoes,  16 

Character  of  songs,  121 
Choice  of  music,  122 
Class  management,  115-20 
Class  pianist,  5,  8,  10,  15,  18,  19,  22 
Climax,  14,  18,  98,  100,  104 
Colour,  102,  103,  104 
Come  Lasses  and  Lads,  84 
Come,  see  where  golden  hearted  Spring, 
27,  63-4,  83 

Coming  Through  the  Rye ,  90 
Commas,  observation  of,  104,  105 
Common  faults  in  class  singing,  •  88-109 
Competitions,  1 10-14 
Conducting,  72-87: 
baton,  use  of,  73,  84 
books  on,  86 
compound  times,  75-76 
divided  beats,  77-80 
entries  after  rests,  82 
height  and  depth  of  beats,  72,  74,  84 
length  of  beat,  72,  83 
mannerisms,  85,  86 
manual  movements,  73-76 
movements  of  wrist  and  arm,  73 
preliminary  beat,  76,  77 
simple  times,  73-6 
stance,  72 

velocity  of  beat,  72,  82 
Consonants,  54-8: 
aid  to  climax,  98 
musical,  54,  56 

Cradle  Song  (Brahms),  27,  48,  82-3,  96 
Crooners,  23: 

influence  of,  105 
Culture,  of  the  teacher,  116 

Day  Thou  Gavest,  The,  105 

Descant,  34 

Devon,  O  Devon,  62 
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Diction,  53-65: 
and  balance,  53 
and  blend,  53 
Canadianisms,  61 
diphthongs,  55,  56 
false  accentuation,  98 
and  intonation,  53 
and  rhythm,  5  3 
and  tone,  5  3 
triphthongs,  55,  56 
words  mispronounced,  60 
word  stresses,  14,  15,  98 
Discipline,  119 
Discords,  107 

Dotted  notes,  importance  of,  90 
Dream  Pedlary ,  94 
Dreamers,  1 1 8 
Drink  to  Me  Only ,  68 
Droners,  116-17 

Early  One  Morning ,  67,  68 
Enemy  Came  from  over  the  Sea,  The ,  65 
Emperor's  Hymn ,  The ,  105 
Enunciation,  53 
Erratic  notes,  93-4 
Exercises: 
arpeggi,  37 

breathing,  39 
breathy  tone,  41 
consonants,  64-5 
diction,  61 

flatness,  19,  46,  50,  51 
flexibility,  34-5 

head  voice,  26,  27,  29,  37,  38 

intervals,  41,  46,  96 

montoning,  48 

pitch,  25,  48,  50 

scales,  33,  34,  36 

scooping,  46 

semitones,  49 

shoutiness,  29,  3 1 

stiffening  of  the  throat,  28 

vowels,  equalizing  of,  32 

whispering,  101 

words,  intensification  of,  99 

Facial  Expression,  48,  85,  109 
False  dramatization,  108 


Faults  in  class  singing,  88-109 
Festivals  (competitions),  110,  112,  1 1 3 
Flatness,  causes  of,  43-5,  47,  51,  52 
Florid  runs,  96 

Flowers  of  the  Forest,  The,  47,  68 
Forcing,  31,  45,Moo 
Ford,  Donald,  69 

Gardiner,  Balfour,  16 

German,  Edward,  98 

Gibbs,  Armstrong,  1 5 

God  bless  the  ruler  of  this  house,  12-13 

God  Save  the  King ,  50,  51 

Good  King  Wenceslas,  36 

Grasshopper  Green,  21 

Handel,  63,  83 
Haydn,  105 

Head  voice,  26,  37,  38 
Ho  the  Trumpets,  50 
Holst,  Gustav,  98 
Howells,  Herbert,  1 5 
Humming,  30,  40,  54 
Humour,  119 

Hymns,  accompaniment  of,  12-14 

/  Vow  to  Thee  My  Country ,  98 
Ideal  accompanist,  5 
Intonation,  43-52: 

causes  of  bad  intonation,  43-5,  49,  50 
It  Was  a  Lover,  108 

J  erusalem,  108 

Lips,  28,  53,  57,  101 

Listening,  importance  of,  18,  51,  106 

Londonderry  Air,  68 

Longing  for  Spring,  6 

Love's  Oracle ,  91 

Major  third,  96 
Major  sixth,  96 
Major  seventh,  96 
Mannerisms,  85,  86 

March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,  82-3,  89 
Melody,  qualities  of  a  good,  101 
Mendelssohn,  7 
Metronome,  77,  82,  86 
Mimicry,  119 
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Modern  composers,  1 5 
Modulation,  20 
Moon,  The ,  33,  103 
Monotoners,  116-17 
Monotoning,  48 
Mouth  opening,  57 
Mozart,  6,  71 
Music,  choice  of,  1 21 

New  Zealand,  work  in,  23,  113 

Nicholls,  Heller,  41 

Note  values,  importance  of,  92,  97 

Notes,  erratic,  93-4 

Nursery  Marching  Song ,  1 1 

O  Can  Ye  Sew  Cushions ,  90,  96 
O  Canada ,  5 1 
Old  Folks  at  Home ,  89 
O/d?  King  Cole ,  83,  88-9 
0//  IT mgr  0/  Song,  7 

Passing  of  the  Moon,  The,  62 
Pedals,  use  of,  7,  8,  17,  18 
Phrasing,  66 

Pianist,  class-room,  5,  8,  10,  15,  18,  19, 
22 

Piano,  class-room,  3-5 : 
care  of,  4-5 
pitch  of,  4 
Pitch,  43-52: 

effect  of  breathing  on,  52 
effect  of  accompaniment  on,  19 
loss  of,  19 
Purcell,  62 

Quality  of  tone,  28,  41: 
and  diction,  53 
and  musical  consonants,  56 
Queen  Summer,  41 

Rhythm,  3,  10,  11,  18,  20,  89,  91,  92: 

in  Welsh  and  Scottish  songs,  89 
Rise,  Rise  Thou  Merry  Lark,  90 
Rubato,  70-1 

Scales,  30-4,  36 
Scale  of  tone,  108 
Schoolroom  piano.  3-5 


School  songs,  121-9: 
character  of,  121 
introduction  to,  17 
lists  of,  122-9 
monotony  in,  122 
Schubert,  9,  33,  36,  96,  102,  103 
Scooping,  46,  105 
Sequence,  8 
Sharpening,  19,  45 
Shenandoah,  92 
Shyness,  1 1 7 
Sight  reading,  1 1 5 
Slow  practice,  50,  97 
Sol  fa,  1 15 
Spring  (Chapman),  6 1 
Sfring  (Willan),  93 
Stanford,  Sir  Charles,  62 
Swaying,  105 

Sympathy,  in  the  teacher,  116 
Syncopation,  92-3 

Tact,  in  the  teacher,  116 
Taylor,  Colin,  21 
T  here  is  a  lady ,  1 4 
T o  Music ,  9 
Tone  colour,  102-3 
contrasts  of,  100 
definition  of,  41-2 
quality  of,  *28 
repressed,  101 
Toy  Shof,  The,  69 

Voice,  boy’s,  23-42,  46,  52,  1 16-18: 
compass,  1  2 1 
training  of,  23-42 
Vowels,  54-6,  58,  99: 
equalization  of,  32 

Warlock,  Peter,  15 
What  Say  You ?  88 
Whispering  exercises,  101 
White  Birds ,  38 
Willan,  Healey,  93 
Winn,  Cyril,  1  1 
Words: 

intensification  of,  99 
mispronounced,  60 
stressing  of,  14,  15,  98 
technique  of,  53-65 
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